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FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL.—IL. 


MAN THE CHILD OF GOD. 





Be ye followers of God as dear children.—Eph. v. lt. 





“ As dear children!” Where can we find such strong ex- 
pressions in other writings, as those in which the Apostles de- 
scribe the relations, which they believed themselves to sustain 
to God? How unlimited was their faith and hope. Such 
confidence could have arisen from no other source than the 
faith and hope of Jesus. They had heard his prayer for them; 
*“ As thou Father, art in me,and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; I in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be perfect in one; that the love wherewith thou hast loved me 
may be in them and I in them;” and they felt that in the 
gift of the “spirit of adoption” the prayer of the “beloved 
Son” had been answered. ‘They too were “born of God.” 

An appeal to our filial affection is the strongest motive, that 
can be offered. We acknowledge at once the force of this 
obligation. If God were conceived of only as a Creator, 
when tempted, weak, perplexed and sad, we might ask im- 
patiently—“ Why hast thou formed us thus;” though even 
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then instinctive feeling would check our doubts, by assuring 
us that the infinite spirit had not made us in selfishness. If 
God were conceived of only as a Sovereign, when suflering 
under the penalty of laws, which we had transgressed by in- 
dulging strong natural impulse, we might demand—* Why, 
for the glory of the King of kings, are we made self-governors, 
yet not left free to follow our own inclinations;” though even 
then conscience would recognise the eternal rectitude of 
the law of love. But instantly when Ged is mamed the 
Father, do gratitude for his kindness, as our Creator, and re- 
verence for his holiness, as our ruler, blend inadoration. The 
folly as well as the baseness of wilful gratification is exposed; 
our rebellious passions are shamed as God comes down to 
visit us in the garden of Life; and we feel the nakedness of 
sin when the voice of our kind guardian calls us. Cold, cal- 
lous, worldly we may be; but the soul recognises its debt of 
obedience to the All-Perfect, and our whole nature commands 
us to become his dear children. 

Again, the destiny suggested to us by this idea of filial re- 

lationship to the Immortal is the only one that satisfies the 
want of ournature. ‘The boundless capacity, and exhaustless 
force of the soul are exhibited even in its misguided action. 
No conqueror ever wielded a sway so wide that he did not 
long to extend it; no miser ever heaped up such a pyramid 
of wealth that he did not seek to pile new gains upon its sum- 
mit. And well directed power exhibits yet more the }ffo- 
gressive tendency of our spirits. Knowledge sees itself but 
a child gathering pebbles on the shores of a boundless ocean; 
love would multiply the moments of life that it may have new op- 
portunities to expressaflections which grow by exerting them; 
energy finds itself strengthened, by sacrifice and eflort, for 
ever enlarging responsibilities. Onward forever, in brighten- 
ing wisdom, in purer love, in higher tastes, in calmer strength, 
—this hope alone fills the craving of the soul. Instinctively we 
aspire to grow up in the likeness of the Infinite. 

And yet who does not feel reproved, when addressed as a 
child of God? The innocent may deserve the name; but we 
carry records within of years passed in selfishness. The re- 
deemed might bear the title; but we are conscious that fet- 
ters of bad habits have worn into our souls. Hence our 
smile at the cynics satire; we feel its application to others 
by seeing ourown image in the glass of conscience. Hence our 
restlessness at the dreams of the enthusiast; self knowledge 
tells us that his theories are not based on observation of mam 
and of the world. The unsparing confessions of penitence 
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are full of pathos to us; for the bitterness of our own remorse 
gives us sympathy. Even the flinty beds, the sackcloth robes, 
the bloody scourges of voluntary martyrdom have a meaning; 
for notwithstanding prayer and inward struggle we still feel 
that we must sufler much, before we can be purified. Ina 
word, we recognise the strange and sad contrast between our 
original nature and our present selves. Man, as we know 
him, is not free in the spirit, but the slave of sin. “The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in the hope, that the creature itself shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

The “bondage of corruption,”—this is the great mystery 
of our present being. Strange indeed that a created spirit 
should ever be opposed willingly to the laws of its own ex- 
istence; unnatural indeed that a dependent agent should be- 
come a suicide of the soul which is God’s inspiration. Sin is 
a fact, but the most inexplicable and mournful of all facts. 
It is the only evil. And to our present imperfect view is it not 
wholly evil? None but the “fool can make a mock at sin.” 
Let us look for a moment at this fact. There lives not the 
man, there never has lived the man, there never, we suppose, 
will live the man, of whom it may not with the strictest truth 
be said, that at some era and at all eras of his existence he 
made himself morally and physically ill, inflicted pain upon 
his own soul and body, introduced deformity into his charac- 
ter and constitution, and prevented his own growth by 
transgressing the laws of his being; and yet more misled and 
deceived others by hisexample andacts. Each face and form 
tells its own tale of inward weakness and perversity. And yet 
amidst shame for degradation rises a sense of dignity, in the 
possession of free intelligence; and a pure ideal of wisdom, 
goodness, energy and beauty smiles upon us as our perfected 
self. The world to the observer is a crowd of spirits train- 
ing by a discipline of experience voluntarily to obey the laws, 
which perfect truth and infinite love first implanted in their 
nature. Nations, communities, families and individuals unite 
in testimony, that moral evil universally and always prevents 
the completion of that destiny of good, which our souls in- 
stinctively yearn for; and which they can find only in.a per- 
fect union with the Father of souls. 

And now what view does history present of this fact of 
moral evil? Its earliest tradition is of a bright morning soon 
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clouded,—of innocence lost in selfishness. The history of 
the individual is seen to be the history of the race;—an in- 
fancy of simplicity—a knowledge of good and evil—an 
exile from its first joy—a weary toil in the wilderness of care 
and trouble. The first records of our race are of passion- 
ate men restrained, though feebly restrained, by a law graven 
with faint yet ineradicable characters on the soul. Ignor- 
ance of the end of life, mistaken views of right, excessive 
action of the lower passions through want of excitement 
in the higher, weak social ties, and, preceding or accompany- 
ing this moral degradation, cruel idolatries; and yet an un- 
ceasing even if blind struggle after a welfare not obtained, a 
reverence still earnest when misguided, affections fervent al- 
though narrowed in their exercise, a condemnation of evil as 
monstrous, even though indiscriminate in judgment and man- 
ifested by barbarous severity,—these are the grand but marred 
features of the early race. Rank vegetation on a thousand battle- 
fields, massive ruins silent and waste, deserted homes, where 
bleaching bones tell of the pestilence, are ghastly hieroglyph- 
ics, preserving to future times the lesson that sin has wrought 
woe to buried ages. And advancing civilization is the assu- 
rance that this stern lesson has not been unheeded. For man 
has advanced. ‘The theory that history represents only return- 
ing cycles of the same moral and mental phenomena is su- 
perficial though ingenious. ‘The same tendencies and efforts 
forever reappear, it is true; but each time fuller and stronger 
in proportion to their really intrinsic importance, the higher 
tendencies outgrowing the lower; and what is yet more im- 
portant manifested ever in more and more minds. Man 
has advanced. Bards with their visions of truer glory and 
felicity; prophets with their solemn warnings, and heavenly 
promises; law-givers with their deeper insight into social re- 
lations and human duties; the unconscious strivings of masses 
impelled by the spirit of their age; clans uniting with clans 
to preserve their common interest, nations ceasing to conquer 
and finding their own greatness in each others prosperity; 
science, skill and industry supplying want, disarming ill and 
opening new stores of good; artists embodying their visions 
of beauty; students confiding to the few who will listen to their 
profound discoveries; untaught souls, big with truth, which 
they labour to utter; martyrs steadfast in conviction through 
death; and, animating and guiding all these, inspired souls 
communicating to those sitting in darkness their visions of 
light in the spiritual world; and in the fullness of time the 
Son of Man, who, one with the Father, was the incarnation 
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of Ideal Humanity; and lastly, a waiting world slowly but 
surely imbibing his spirit;—these are the steps of the long 
pilgrimage by ‘which the exiled child is led back to Eden, to 
walk in matured manhood with God. 

Such is the fact which observation and history alike pre- 
sent. Both show usa highly endowed creature prevented 
by misuse of its powers from realizing fully the sublime des- 
tiny, for which it was created, of progressive approximation 
to the Eternal Spirit. What explanation now does philoso- 
phy give of this fact? Philosophy cannot explain it; but it 
can analyse the results of experience, and describe partially 
the phenomena of our moral progress—the first full promise— 
the blighted hope—the unextinguished power of good still 
bursting into life. Philosophy teaches in the first pl: ice, that 
our spirits, unfolding in our present organization, exhibit a va- 
riety of passions. The child overflows with an instinctive 
life, which it manifests in countless tendencies and propensi- 
ties. Physical appetites, social sympathies, curiosity ever fresh, 
spontaneous activity, love of power to guide itself and direct 
all things by its own will, happiness found in the exercise of 
these tendencies as well as in obtaining the objects they seek, 
and obscurely appearing through its crowding sensations, im- 
pulses and efforts, some great ideas of truth, beauty and good, 

mark the first developement of the mind. Withal there are 
ignorance, inexperience, novelty, and want of habits. By 
what means shall a being so richly endowed, with such varied 
organization, in such multiplied relations, preserve peace 
among its passions and be adapted to the ever changing cir- 
cumstances of its condition? Yet with the neglect of order 
either within or without, must come inward discord and out- 
ward strife. Only a perfect original harmony of dispositions, 
a balance of powers spontaneously preserved, and the regu- 
lar and equable unfolding of all its faculties could prevent 
sickness of soul and body. But now comes in the great mys- 
tery of moral freedom, ‘or this complicated nature must guide 
itself. And it is difficult to see, how the human spirit thus 
trusted to itself could avoid error; for necessarily the animal 
propensities are developed first, the love of power next, the 
social sympathies afterward, and the moral faculties last.— 
When the higher powers do in right time begin to act, they 
find inferior powers already strengthened by habit of exer- 
cise. What but long experience can teach man the length 
and breadth of the laws of his own and all other nature, the 
inexorableness of their penalties provided in kindness, the 
minuteness of the applications, the mutual relations of these 
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laws? What but multiplied experiments can train him to the 
art of self government? In the first state of impulse and in- 
stinct, then, philosophy cannot well see how the excessive ac- 
tion of some powers could have been prevented. 

But secondly, leaving this, as an insoluble mystery, philo- 
sophy recognises the fact, that adisproportionate activity of 
man’s powershas impaired his original health both of charac- 
ter and of body; and teaches that through a transmitted con- 
stitution these evils are inherited. The child comes now into 
the world sovereign not of a peaceful but of a troubled realm. 
He is born with ungoverned and excessive tendencies, in- 
complete, unbalanced. It becomes easier therefore to account 
for the imperfect characters which we see around us now.— 
The young will is from the first the slave of giant passions 
now. But again, philosophy recognises the principle of sym- 
pathy in our nature, active from our earliest hour. And sym- 
pathy opens our minds and characters to all the influences of 
teaching, example, society, institutions and condition. We 
are mimics from the cradle, and ape the extravagances and 
improprieties of all around. Thus are we educated in min- 
cled good and evil; and even our better tendencies, confidence, 
reverence and love of approval co-operate to destroy the har- 
mony of our primitive nature. The inexperienced child is 
not left merely to his own half blind guidance. He is led by 
friends no clearer eyed than himself, and by none whose eye 
is single. How can he then but err from the first? His origi- 
nal instincts, even when healthy and right have no chance to 
act freely. But here let us most carefully observe, that er- 
rors are not sin. They injure the being who commits them; 
carried to extremes and constantly repeated, they would de- 
stroy him; they unfit him to fulfil his appropriate functions in 
the creation ;they prevent the completion of his destiny; they 
place him in conflict with universal order; but they excite in 
the agent regret only, not remorse, and they deserve from 
other beings pity, not condemnation. LErrorsare temptations 
to sin, not sin. But now comes in a new era of spiritual ex- 
istence. The action of our impulses, gratifications and dis- 
appointments, hopes and fears, the aid and hindrance of oth- 
ers, their approval and censure, in a word,experience has been 
the occasion for awakening reason and conscience. Reve- 
rence and honor, taste and enthusiasm, the love of excellence 
and the idea of infinite good, establish within us a law supe- 
rior in its right to passion, opinion or custom. God, through 
conscience, his vicegerent in the soul, commands; and in this 
light of duty—nature, providence, society, events reveak 
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everywhere to the soul the obligations of rectitude. But 
with reason too has come self-interest, and we begin not 
only instinctively but deliberately to seek our own good.— 
Were our passions well balanced, rightly directed, and healthy, 
perhaps it might be expected, that we should cheerfully 
receive the guidance of reason, and that we should at once per- 
ceive that we best secured our highest good by implicit obedi- 
ence to the law of right; though even in this most favorable 
case, when we consider the power of habit, struggle might not 
improbably come. Suchstruggle between reason and passion, 
between duty and interest would be sin. Butconstituted as we 
now are our passions are monstrous, perverse, diseased; our 
ideas of interest received from them are erroneous; and the will, 
acting from false motives, of course rebels against duty, or is 
too weak to perform it. Here then, in this conflict between the 
higher and the lower, between selfish instincts and a dis- 
interested law, between the animal and the divine, the local 
and the universal, the momentary and the eternal, is actually 
sin. Sin therefore is much more than error. Jt is not blind- 
ness of the intellect, but disease of the will. And thus evil 
in nature, its consequences are proportionately evil. Itshuts 
the soul against the light of God, which beams from all his 
works and ways; it grieves the spirit which works within; it 
destroys self respect and prostrates hope; it perverts our in- 
stincts and makes prudence short sighted; it cuts us off from 
the approval and encouragement of our kind, and unfits us for 
the opportunities of improvement forever offering; it places 
us in opposition to the kind provisions of our creator, hides 
from us a Father’s smile, and burdens us with a sense of his 
righteous disapproval and with a dread of his Jost favor. Its 
fruit is death; for what is life of soul and body but the inspira- 
tion of God? And if he withdraws his spirit, we die. Thug 
philosophy finds in the first place, an imperfect explanation of 
the origin of moral evil, in the creation of a free intelli- 
gence, gifted with numerous powers, placed amidst countless 
co-operating circumstances, and inexperienced itself. It sees 
that no power, or disposition is in ifse/f evil, but that all evil 
begins in the excessive, disproportioned action of our powers. 
But secondly, it sees that evil once introduced is, through nat- 
ural descent and social influences perpetuated. Philosophy 
thus explains the fact of much wide spread moral evil which 
is not sin. But thirdly, philosophy teaches, that sin origi- 
nates in the resistance of our lower passions strengthened b 

habit to the guidance of reason and conscience; though it 
cannot wholly account for this struggle. Thus to sum up 
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these views, philosophy bears consenting testimony with ob- 
servation and history, that sin is every where and always, so 
long as it endures, a source of evil to the agent himself, and 
to all connected with him. In a word, philosophy recognises 
the fact of sin, as an obstacle to the growth of human spirits 
in the likeness of their spiritual Parent. 

This rapid, though if the attempt has been successful, some- 
what comprehensive and thorough sketch of Man’s Moral 
Nature and Condition has been given, not because it is thought 
that these views are expressed in the New Testament, but 
that we may bring to an understanding of the Gospel doctrine 
of Man our best information. Nothing can well be simpler 
than the manner, in which Jesus and his apostles addressed 
men. If we except the epistles of Paul, whose mind was 
evidently predisposed to metaphysical reflection, there is 
hardly a trace of what could be called philosophy in the New 
Testament. Jesus spoke always to the experience of all men 
whether wise or unlearned, and with words of transparent 
clearness and irresistible power laid bare their inmost con- 
sciousness to themselves. But this simplicity came from his 
profound insight into human nature andmen. Hence, though 
not alluded to expressly, all that has been now described, and 
far more, is fully recognised in the Gospel. First, Man’s 
originally pure nature, his filial relations to God, his destiny 
of progress, lie at the foundation of the whole ministry of 
Jesus;—for why would God have felt or manifested an inter- 
est, and such an interest, in a creature not intrinsically of 
sublime worth? God’s love and Christ’slove are a revelation 
to us of the inherent dignity of our nature. But the high 
privileges of man, as a free intelligence, are yet more revealed 
in the fact that a human being was once thus glorified with 
the near presence and fulllove of God. In this “first of many 
brethren” we learn to see Man, as God made him and meant 
him to be. Again, and in the second place, the universal fact 
of sin is unveiled in naked deformity by the very first word 
of Jesus; “Repent.” The whole purpose of his mission was 
this redemption from our self-wrought disease. Uncompro- 
mising as conscience he condemns wilful wrong. Nota syllable 
of tolerance does he utter for hardened crime. His warnings 
are stern and brief; his reproofs are soul searching; his com- 
mands are exactingly strict. And in his pure presence self 
indulgence, negligence, sloth, selfishness, folly stand abashedat 
the misery of their conscious meanness. Man learns his 
present degradation in contrast with the unsullied perfections 
of the Son of Man. In the free, spontaneous, graceful excel- 
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lence of Jesus we see our developed nature ; and the full 
wretchedness of our struggling, burdened, deformed charac- 
ters is exposed. And, thirdly, the coming of this Saviour in 
the fullness of time establishes the declarations of history, as to 
the gradual elevation of man from the depths in which neg- 
lect of God’s eternal Jaws had sunk him. The hope, for ever 
brightening and brightening, of some unknown coming good, 
was at last fulfilled n him. The painful toil of faithful spirits 
through long centuries of savage crime,had prepared the way 
of the Lord; and in Jesus, He, who was to finish their work, 
and bring the kingdom of God, had come. “ Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” was the welcoming song which her- 
alded his advent. His mission was a Gospel—Glad Tidings 
to all. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” 
was his last bequest. In the fourth place, and lastly, the lan- 
guage of the New Testament corresponds exactly to our con- 
sciousness, and thus confirms the teachings of philosophy. It 
addresses us as accountable, and sets clearly before us in the 
life and words of Jesus, the law of love which duty has always 
commanded ; as free, and thus though tempted, able to | 
motives to good ; as tempted, within by weakness and unbal- 
anced powers, and without by circumstances made corrupt- 
ing through bad example and depraved influences ; lastly, as 
diseased, and needing cure ; and, more than all, as sinful, in 
danger of death, and to be restored only by moral regenera- 
tion, to those relations with the Father of spirits, which he in- 
tended we should sustain from the first, and by which alone 
can our destiny of immortal progress be fulfilled. The gospel 
has no theories of moral evil, of its origin, nature, and extent, 
no technical phraseology as to human depravity, no subtle 
distinctions about the ability of will; but with the profound 
unity of spiritual insight, it reveals our whole mournful expe- 
rience, and briefly asserts what the soul responds to, that we 
are the “slaves of sin,’ and that only “ truth can make us 
free.” 

But we have not yet reached the grand characteristic of 
the Gospel. Coming to man as to one who is in danger of 
forfeiting his high principle of everlasting relationship to God, 
coming as a completion of the grand design of restoring and 
perfecting the human race, it does not waste effort, needed 
elsewhere, in turning our thoughts back to the past. It would 
cure our disease, not prove its existence and describe its char- 
acter. Its word is * Repent,” or in truer translation, “ Re- 
form.” It seeks to renew us. To those ignorant of the law of 
life, it sets forth the way of truth; to the paralyzed by evil 
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habit, it brings the stirring impulse of a higher joy. It shows 
us human nature transfigured in glory, that our aspirations 
may be lifted from low associations. “ Let the desert of the 
past be forgotten ; riseup and quit its sickening miasm ;” this 
is its command to us. It opens the pure, fresh air of God’s 
mercy to the squalid prisoner in the dungeon of vice. The 
blind in stupidity see the glory of pure manhood ; the deaf in 
wilfulnesshear the command of right ; the dead in apathy feel 
new affections flowing through their frames ; the poor prodi- 
gals, who have wasted God’s birthright of freedom, have the 
promises of returning peace preached to them. In a word, 
the grand peculiarity of Jesus and of his apostles is that they 
overcome evil in us with good ; they work upon us to quick- 
en us by hope ; they subdue us by love. Nothing is so re- 
markable as the tone of joyful assurance with which the gos- 
pel oflers unlimited blessings to the regenerate. It bids us be- 
come the “ temples of God.” Herein, in this tone of faith and 
hope, is its mighty power. In Jesus, the triumphant over 
temptation, the unpolluted by sin, the perfect Son of Man, the 
beloved Son of God, all the longing of the Soul is fulfilled.— 
Henceforth doubt has passed away, the destiny of man is 
plain, his relations are revealed, and the motive of God’s mer- 
cy comes with almighty power to sanctify us. Our courage 
is roused, our doubts disarmed, and every generous power 
awakened to undying eflort by these inspiring words, “ Be of 
good cheer, | have overcome the world.” 

Unitarians are charged by their brethren with not nakedly 
preaching, that “the whole world lieth in wickedness,” their 
addresses are thought tame by those habituated to unsparing 
threatenings. ' ‘There is a mistake in supposing that we are 
unfaithful in exposing sin; and the mistake arises from the 
fact, that we make few wholesale and indiscriminate assertions 
as to human depravity, but dwell rather upon particular weak- 
nesses, opening toeach one his own “bosom sin.” Again there 
is a mistake in thinking that we do not solemnly warn men 
of their danger; for we uncompromisingly teach, that sin 
works woe and death only and always, so long as it contin- 
ues; and this mistake arises from the fact, that we never speak of 
the anger of him, whose justice is love, but turn all men’s fears 
to a sense of their own weakness. We teach, in a word, that 
there is nothing to fear in the universe, but self ; that God is 
all lovely ; and that the soul, which devotes itself to him may 
gaze onward, through ever brightening splendors, to a world 
of truth and love and beauty and bliss. Here, it appears to 
us, is the peculiarity of Unitarian preaching ; it casts aside 
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the ministry of fear, and employs instead the ministry of love; 
it would win, not scare, men into religion ; it sets before them 
their ideal nature, and thus shows, by contrast, the deformi- 
ties of all excess. It strives to awaken self respect in those 
now crawling in mean shame ; it speaks to the self abandon- 
ed with a tone of faith in the good yet lingering in the heart; 
it gratefully venerates Jesus as the first of many brethren, 
that men learning to regard themselves as “ joint heirs with 
Christ” may “ by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality,” and loving each other as 
the loved by God, be prepared for heavenly union ; and, fi- 
nally, it adores the Holy One as the Father, that * led by his 
goodness to repentance,” we may become his “dear children.” 
We He Co 





BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 


Weeks and months have rolled along, 
Like the surges of the sea, 

Thoughts and feelings, sweet and deep, 
Have been guests with me ; 

But my heart hath only sung 
Hidden melody. 


By the spreading wing of Thought, 
Poet-dreams lay shaded, 

As the flower-buds in the dawn, 
Ere the stars have faded, 

Till refreshed they rise again 
Pure and undegraded. 





Covered by the veil of Truth, 
Beauty in my soul but sleeps: 

She hath woke at times and seen 
The guard her sister keeps. 

Still she murmurs in her dreams, 
Still she smiles or weeps. 


Many a poem is unsung, 
Or but sung where none may hear, 
In the bowers far within— 
To the Spirit’s ear: 
Thoughts and words but tell thee half 
Of the secrets there— 
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Of the memories of the Past— 

Of the world that round thee lies— 
Of that flowery wilderness— 

Where thy dreams arise 
Night and day, and wing their way 

To their native skies. 


These, and all the thousand hues 
Which thy inner life assumes, 
From the flashes of its joys, 
To its deepest glooms, 
Are a world of mysteries, 
No vulgar light illumes. 


Wonder not then that my lyre 

Hlangs by me with slackened strings: 
O it is too weak to bear 

Thought’s fresh, sweeping wings: 
Yet within there long have been 

Cherished, hidden things. 





Beauty is a blossom rare— 
We may smell it on the tree, 
But if we should pluck it thence, 
We no fruit should see: 
Beauty is the blossom sweet, 
Truth the fruit to me. 





Thou, sweet Poesy! hast given 
Many a thought of rarest worth: 
Though thy spring-like flush should fade, 
Dropping to the earth, 
Truth, like autumn fruit, shall come 
With a second birth. Ce Pe C. 








CHARTISM.—By Tuomas Cartyr.te. 





(CONTINUED FROM THE LAST NUMBER.) 





There is great controversy in England on these questions, 
as stated by Mr. Carlyle, and we have theories without end. 
Good men are turning their attention to them. But rarely is 
it that we find any writer going to the root of the matter.— 
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All of them, or most of them certainly, recommend expedients 
and palliations, rather than seek out a remedy which shall cure 
by removing the disease itself. Give good wages, and discon- 
tent will be hushed ; the average duration of life in England 
is greater than elsewhere, and the condition of the working 
classes must be good, if they choose so to make it ; a general 
poor law is all that is required; let things alone, and all will 
end well; these are the common views taken. And with them 
we have the sweeping conclusion, that discontent cannot be 
helped ; that it has always existed; that it will always exist; 
that there is no use in making an effort to prevent it; that a 
strong government is the best security, and coercion the 
surest safeguard. Unfortunately, the present government of 
the country, fluctuating and unstable, acts upon one and all 
of these views. 

Mr. Carlyle does not occupy much space in refuting these 
notions. He leaves the pretended statistics of the matter 
where he found them. For on this question what can such 
statistics, as have been collected, do? Admit that wages 
are good in England—admit that the average of lile is good 
—still there may be causes of discontent—which no people 
ought to tolerate. There is-no force in this mode of reason- 
ing in any point of view. Can we learn from the statistics 
of wages or of life, whether the working classes are improv- 
ing or retrograding? Do we glean any information from this 
source, as to their moral and social condition? Men argue 
upon this matter as if citizens had nothing to do—as if gov- 
ernment had nothing to do—but to work merely for the out- 
ward condition of their brethren. But limiting our view 
simply to the outward well-being of a man, what do we 
learn from statistics 2? They touch not the main point. 

“ For what,” asks Mr. Carlyle, “ What constitutes the well- 
being of man? Many things; of which the wages he gets, 
and the bread he buys with them, are but one preliminary 
item. Grant, however, that the wages were the whole ; that 
once knowing the wages and the price of bread, we know 
all ; then what are the wages? Statistic Inquiry, in its pres- 
ent unguided condition, cannot tell. The average rate of 
day’s wages is not correctly ascertained for any portion of 
this country ; not only not for half-centuries, it is not even as- 
certained anywhere for decades or years : far from instituting 
comparisons with the past, the present itself is unknown to 
us. And then, given the average of wages, what is the con- 
stancy of employment; what is the difficulty of finding em- 
ployment ; the fluctuation from season to season, from year to 
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year? Is it constant, calculable wages ; or fluctuating, incaleu- 
lable, more or less of the nature of gambling ?- This secondary 
circumstance, of quality in wages, is perhaps even more im- 
portant than the primary one of quantity. Farther, we ask, 
‘an the labourer, by thrift and industry, hope to rise to mas- 
tership ; or is such hope cut off from him t How is he rela- 
ted to his employer; by bonds of friendliness |and mutual 
help; or by hostility, opposition, and chains of mutual neces- 
sity alone? In a word, what degree of contentment can a 
human creature be supposed to enjoy in that position? With 
hunger preying on him, his contentment is likely to be small! 
But even with abundance, his discontent, his real misery may 
be great. The labourer’s feelings, his notion of being justly 
dealt with or unjustly ; his wholesome composure, frugality, 
prosperity in the one case, his acrid unrest, recklessness, gin- 
drinking, and gradual ruin in the other,—how shall figures of 
arithmetic represent all this? So much is still to be ascertain- 
ed; much of it byno meanseasy toascertain! Till, among the 
‘Hill Cooly’ and ‘Dog-cart’ questions, there arise in Parlia- 
ment and extensively out of it a ¢Condition-of-England ques- 
tion,’ and quite a new set of inquirers and methods, little of 
it is likely to be ascertained. 

One fact on this subject, a fact which arithmetic is capable 
of representing, we have often considered would be worth all 
the rest: Whether the labourer, whatever his wages are, is 
saving money? Laying up money, he proves that his condi- 
tion, painful as it may be without and within, is not yet des- 
perate ; that he looks forward to a better day coming, and is 
still resolutely steering towards the same ; that all the lights 
and darknesses of his lot are united under a blessed radiance 
of hope,—the last, first, nay one may say the sole blessedness 
of man. Is the habit of saving increased and increasing or 
the contrary? Where the present writer has been able to 
look with his own eyes, it is decreasing, and in many quar- 
ters all but disappearing. Statistic science turns up her Sa- 
vings-Bank accounts, and answers, “Increasing rapidly.” 
Would that one could believe it! But the Danaides’-sieve 
character of such statistic reticulated documents is too mani- 
fest. A few years ago, in regions where thrift, to one’s own 
knowledge, still was, Savings-Banks were not; the labourer 
Jent his money to some farmer, of capital, or supposed to be 
of capital,—and has too often lost it since; or he bought a 
cow with it, bought a cottage with it; nay hid it under his 
thatch: the Savings-Banks books then exhibited mere blank 
and zero, ‘That they swell yearly now, if such be the facts 
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indicates that what thrift exists does gradually resort more 
and more thither rather than elsewhither; but the question, 
is thrift increasing? runs through the reticulation, and is as 
water spilt on the ground, not to be gathered here.” 

Nor are palliatives any better. No doubt the “new poor 
law act” was passed with good intent and fora humane end. 
« England lay in sick discontent writhing powerless on its 
fever bed, dark, nigh desperate, in wastefulness, wants, im- 
providence, and eating care, till like Hyperion down the east- 
ern steeps, the Poor Law Commissioners arose and said, let 
there be work-houses, and bread of aflliction, and water of 
affliction there.” But what ignorance, what want of fore- 
sight, of true feeling, and of comprehensiveness of view! 
The act itself is harsh, and narrow, and unchristian; and the 
only good which it has done, and is doing, arises from this very 
fact: for all classes are forced to see the evil which it occa- 
sions; and thus the attention of all is more or less turned to 
the consideration of the subject which it sought to embrace. 

“ We will praise the New Poor-Law,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
“farther, as the probable preliminary of some general charge 
to be taken of the lowest classes by the higher. Any gen- 
eral charge whatsoever, rather than a conflict of charges, 
varying from parish to parish; the emblem of darkness, of 
unreadable confusion. Supervisal by the central govern- 
ment, in what spirit soever executed, is supervisal from a cen- 
tre. By degrees the object will become clearer, as it is at 
once made thereby universally conspicuous. By degrees 
true vision of it will become attainable, will be universally 
attained; whatsoever order regarding it is just and wise, as 
grounded on the truth of it, will then be capable of being ta- 
ken. Let us welcome the New Poor-Law as the harsh be- 
ginning of much, the harsh ending of much! Most harsh 
and barren lies the new ploughers’ fallow-field, the crude 
subsoil all turned up, which never saw the sun; which as yet 
grows no herb; which has ‘out-door relief’ for no one. Yet 
patience: innumerable weeds and corruptions lie safely turn- 
ed down and extinguished under it; this same crude subsoil 
is the first step of all true husbandry; by Heaven’s blessing 
and the skyey influences, fruits that are good and blessed will 
yet come out of it. 

For, in truth, the claim of the poor laborer is something 
quite other than that ‘Statute of the Forty-third of Elizabeth’ 
will ever fulfil for him. Not to be supported by roundsmen 
systems, by never so liberal parish doles, or lodged in free and 
easy work-houses when distress overtakes him; not for this, 
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however in words he may clamour for it; not for this, 
but for something far different does the heart of him struggle. 
It is ‘for justice’ that he struggles; for ‘just wages,’—not in 
money alone! An ever-toiling inferior, he would fain (though 
as yet he knows it not) find for himself a superior that should 
lovingly and wisely govern: is not that too the ‘just wages’ 
of his service done? It is fora manlike place and relation, in 
this world where he sees himself a man, that he struggles, 
At bottom may we not say, it is even for this, that guidance 
and government, which he cannot give himself, which in our 
so complex world he can no longer do without, might be 
aflorded him? ‘The thing he struggles for is one which no 
Forty-third of Elizabeth is in any condition Ito furnish him, 
to puthim on the road towards getting. Let him quit the 
Forty-third of Elizabeth altogether; and rejoice that the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act has, even by harsh methods and 
against his own will, forced him away from it. That was a 
broken reed to lean on, if there ever was one; and did but 
run into his lamed right-hand. Let him cast it far from him, 
that broken reed, and look to quite the opposite point of the 
heavens for help. His unlamed right-hand, with the cunning 
industry that lies in it, is not this defined to be ‘the sceptre 
of our Planet?’ He that can work is a born king of some- 
thing; is in communion with Nature, is master of a thing or 
things, is a priest and king of Nature so far. He that can 
work at nothing is but a usurping king, be his trappings what 
they may; he is the born slave of all things. Let aman honor 
his craftmanship, his can-do; and know that his rights of man 
have no concern at all with the Forty-third of Elizabeth.” 
And what now is the condition of the working classes of 
Great Britain? Her land is fertile; her empire mighty; her 
wealth uncounted; and poets sing and orators declaim of her 
power and her glory. Can it be that millions of her sons 
and daughters lie weltering in debasement and poverty, starv- 
ing in body and soul, driven about like cattle, uncared for, un- 
sympathised with? Can it be that an empire which boasts 
that no slave treads her soil; whose ships of war hunt out 
traders in human flesh, to hang them up as pirates, whose 
broad mantle covers the black African in his freedom ;—toler- 
ates at home a social oppression, which goads poverty in its 
misery, and wrings the heart of the wretched with unut- 
terable an@uish? Can it be that more than half her popula- 
tion are kept untaught—are forced to labor through the live- 
long year—glad if they and theirs may obtain food enough 
to keep soul and body together? Alas! poetry here might 
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image a dark picture, and oratory utter itself in lofty indig- 
nation; for with all her glory and might, Great Britain be- 
holds her working classes in a condition almost without hope; 
the sires slaves, leaving enslaved sons to fill their place. Mr. 
Carlyle, after showing how the injustice of England towards 
Ireland is now beginning to re-act, in bringing over shoals of 
Irish laborers, who will work for any thing so that they get 
food enough to live; and so by competition reduce wages, 
and increase work everywhere, thus speaks of the condition 
of the working classes: 

“But now on the whole, it seems to us, English Statistic 
Science, may conclude, what every man who will take the 
statistic spectacles off his nose, and look, may discern in 
town or country: That the condition of the lower multi- 
tude of English labourers approximates more and more to 
that of the Irish competing with them in all markets; that 
whatsoever labour, to which mere strength with little skill 
will suffice, is to be done, will be done not at the English 
price, but at an approximation to the Irish price: at a price 
superior as yet to the Irish, that is, superior to scarcity of 
third-rate potatoes for thirty weeks yearly; superior, yet 
hourly, with the arrival of every new steamboat, sinking 
nearer to an equality with that. Half a million handloom 
weavers, working fifteen hours a-day, in perpetual inability 
to procure thereby enough of the coarsest food; English 
farm-labourers at nine shillings, and at seven shillings a week; 
Scotch farm-labourers who, ‘in districts the half of whose 
husbandry is that of cows, taste no milk, can procure no 
milk:’ all these things are credible to us; several of them are 
known to us by the best evidence, by eye-sight. 

«“ Another thing, likewise ascertainable on this vast obscure 
matter, excites a superficial surprise: That it is the best paid 
workmen who, by Strikes, Trades-unions, Chartism, and the 
like, complain most. No doubt of it! The best paid work- 
men are they alone that can socomplain! How shall he, the 
handloom weaver, who in the day that is passing over him, 
has to find food for the day, strike work? If he strike work, 
he starves within the week. He is past complaint! The 
fact, itself, however, is one which, if we consider it, leads into 
still deeper regions of the malady. Wages, it would appear, 
are no index of well-being to the working man: without 
proper wages there can be no well-being: but with them also 
there may be none. Wages of working men differ greatly 
in different quarters of this country: according to the re- 
searches or the guess of Mr. Symmons, an intelligent humane 
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inquirer, they vary in the ratio of not less than three to one. 
Cotton-spinners, as we learn, are generally well paid, while 
employed; their wages, one week with another, wives and 
children all working, amount to sums which, if well laid out 
were fully adequate to comfortable living. And yet, alas! 
there seems little question that comfort or reasonable well- 
being is as much a stranger in these households as in any. 
At the cold hearth of the ever-toiling, ever-hungering weaver, 
dwells at least some equability, fixation as if in perrenial ice: 
hope never comes; but also irregular impatience is absent. 
Of outward things these others have or might have enough; 
but of all the inward things there is the fatallist lack. Econ- 
omy does not exist among them; their trade now in pletho- 
ric prosperity, anon extenuated into inanition, and ‘short 
time,’ is of the nature of gambling; they live by it like gam- 
blers, now in luxurious superfluity, now in starvation. Black 
mutinous discontent devours them; simply the miserablest 
feeling that can inhabit the heart of man. English commerce 
with its world-wide convulsive fluctuations, with its immeas- 
urable Proteus Steam-demon, makes all paths uncertain for 
them, all life a bewilderment; sobriety, steadfastness, peace- 
able continuance, the first blessings of man, are not theirs. 

* Be it with reason or with unreason, too surely they do in 
verity find the time all out of joint; this world for them no 
home, but a dingy prison-house, of reckless unthrift, rebel- 
lion, rancour, indignation against themselves and against all 
men. Is it a green flowery world, with azure everlasting 
sky stretched over it, the work and government of a God; 
or a murkey-simmering Tophet, of copperas fumes, cotton- 
fuz, gin-riot, wrath and toil, created by a Demon, governed 
by a Demon? The sum of their wretchedness merited and 
unmerited welters, huge, dark and baleful, like a Dantean 
Hell, visible there in the statistics of Gin: Gin justly named 
the most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Principle in 
our times, too indisputable an incarnation: Gin the black 
throat into which wretchedness of every sort, consumating 
itself by calling on delirium to help it, whirls down; abdica- 
tion of the power to think or resolve, as too painful now, on 
the part of men whose lot of all others would require thought 
and resolution; liquid Madness sold at ten-pence the quar- 
tern, all the products of which are and must be, like its ori- 
gin, mad, miserable, ruinous, and that only! If from this’ 
black, unluminous, unheeded Inferno, and Prisonhouse of souls 
in pain, there do flash up from time to time, some dismal 
wide-spread glare of Chartism and the like, notable to all, 
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claiming remedy from all,—are we to regard it as a more 
baleful than the quiet state, or rather not so baleful? Ireland 
is in chronic atrophy these five centuries; the disease of no- 
bler England, identified now with tha‘ of Ireland, becomes 
acute, has crises, and will be cured or kill.” 

And how are these evils to be cured? Clear enough is it 
that things cannot be left as they are, and hard as may be 
the task, it cannot be said their cure is impossible. It is not 
so. The convulsive agony of society proves its vigor. It is 
advancement which, in part, creates this agitation. If then 
the Government and upper classes of Great Britain resolve 
to meet the diiliculty, it will be cured. But if they tamper 
with it, if they resort to expedients, paliatives, and lumber 
along, heedless of suffering, content if they but secure their 
own well-being, there will burst out a revolution, which will 
whelm the country in a wide, black, devastating ruin. 

“The toiling millions of England ask of their English Par- 
liament foremost of all, Canst thou govern us or not? Parlia- 
ment with its privileges is strong; But Necessity and the 
Laws of Nature are stronger than it. If Parliament cannot 
do this thing, Parliament we prophesy will do some other 
thing and things which, in the strangest and not the happiest 
way, will forward its being done,—not much to the advantage 
of Parliament probably! Done, one way or other, the thing 
must be. In these complicated times, with cash payment as 
the sole nexus between man and man, the toiling classes of 
mankind declare, in their confused but most emphatic way, 
to the untoiling, that they will be governed; that they must, 
—under the penalty of Chartisms, Thuggeries, Rick-burn- 
ings, and even blacker things than those. Vain also is it to 
think that the misery of one class; of the great universal 
under class, can be isolated and kept apart and peculiar, 
down in that class. By infallible contagion, evident enough 
to reflection, evident even to Political Economy that will re- 
flect, the misery of the lowest spreads upwards and upwards 
till it reaches the very highest; till all has grown miserable, 
palpably false and wrong; and mae drudges hungering ‘on 
meal-husks and boiled grass’ do, by circuitous but sure meth- 
ods, bring kings’ heads to the block.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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(CONTINUED FROM THE LaST NUMBER.) 


7. 

Meanwhile there had grown up amid the Median Hills a 
faith which was a prototype of the organization of a king- 
dom. It taught of a good God, Ormuzd, who dwelt in light; 
and his adversary, Ahrimann, who dwelt in darkness. About 
the former stood the seven greatest princes of Heaven, 
the Amschaspands, waiting upon his commands; round the 
throne of Ahrimann stood the Dews, who were the executors 
of his malignant decrees. As amongst the radiant princes of 
Heaven, there was a countless throng of good Genii, Ireds; 
so there were innumerable destroyers of good Dews, the guar- 
dians of darkness; both in incessant war with one another. 
All upon earth, according to this system, was divided into 
light and darkness, Pure thoughts, good words, salutary 
deeds, together with all their effects, as the fruitfulness of the 
land, purity of body and soul, health, industry, cheerfulness, 
social harmony, order, the happiness of men, belonged to the 
kingdom of Light. Envy, on the other hand, and hatred and 
indolence, impurity in body and soul, crime, persecution, 
were the works of the evil Demon, to whom also they as- 
cribed all dangerous animals, poisonous plants, bad weather, 
diseases, barrenness, in short all the ills of life. Ormuzd, 
dwelling in eternal light, had created the world pure and 
good; Ahrimann had mingled himself in it, and corrupted all 
its elements. ‘The worshippers of Ormuzd, associates in the 
kingdom of light, had it for their glorious calling, to free the 
world from the operations of the evil Dews, to make it fruit- 
ful, to purify it, and form it into a kingdom of everlasting 
joy. In this calling they are destined finally to prevail, as 
Ormuzd through his mighty word: “I am!” was victorious 
over Ahrimann. Ormuzd spake this word; then beings arose. 
To everlasting he speaks it; so forever they continued their 
existence, while new beings spring into life. This word is 
the soul of Ormuzd, the source of all life, the in-dwelling root 
of all power, all good; living and giving life to all.* 





* This language plainly implies that only the Good has truth, substance, being, 
reality ; all evil is of itself nothing, and is overcome, daily overcome by the for- 
mer, till it is finally done away. ‘I'he system of the Zendavesta is well known in 


we through the translation and extracts by Klenker, who appeared at Paris 
in . 
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Such was the doctrine of Zerduscht, whose origin and 
purpose are easily understood according to their time and 
lace. Arace of Priests, Magi, divided into three orders, dis- 
ciples (Herbeds,) Masters (Mobeds,) and perfected Masters 
(Destur-Mobeds,) preserved this doctrine in books, prayers, 
and sacred customs. ‘Through their hands passed the ofler- 
ings; through them Ormuzd spoke; they were the wise men 
of the nation, the counsellors of the kings, the mediators be- 
tween Ormuzd and men. 

8. 

Under the wide spread Persian monarchy, this religion, 
which had attached itself to the kingdom, the Court and the 
person of the Kings, acquired the greatest veneration in all 
the border parts of Asia; but on no nation did it make such 
an impression as on the Jews. [or just at the time of their 
first captivity, this State system of religion was in full bloom 
under the Medish kings, and had passed from them to the 
Persians. Nor could it fail to happen, that the conquered 
people, whose religion and ways of thinking were nearly a 
thousand years older, besides being almost exclusively na- 
tional, however true they might remain, in other respects, to 
the law of their fathers, should appropriate to themselves 
their conqueror’s theory of the universe, especially seeing 
that it was more perfectly formed, more clear and compre- 
hensive than their own. 

We find traces of it already among the prophets, who lived 
during and after the captivity; but the greatest proof is the 
total change which took place in the Jewish mode of thinking 
after the captivity. ‘They had finally become ashamed of 
their old boorish idolatry; they now worshipped a God, the 
God of Light, to whom they ascribed a countless host of ser- 
vants, in a splendour never known to their old pastoral, Mo- 
saic mode of thinking.* They now tell of heavenly princes 
standing about the throne of God, and beholding the glory of 
his countenance; (Matt. xviii.) of countless heavenly hosts, 
obedient to his will, (Dan. vii. 10. Rev. v. LI. vii. 11.) The 
whole creation was divided among orders of Angels; they 
ruled over the elements. John’s writings not only borrow of 
this imagery, but are for the most part written in it.f 





* It can be clearly shown that the ideas of the Hebrews were a different thing 
before and after the captivity, although the later views have been introduced into 
the earlier books, wherever they could be made to apply. This will be shown in 
the continuation of the **Spirit of Hebrew Poetry.” 

+ Thus the Angels go up and down, (John i. 5:) the Angel of the water stirs the 
pool of Bethesda, (John v. 4:) others the winds of the earth, (Rev. vii. 1:) the 
fire Angel has power over fire, (xiv. 18;) they are as priests in the temple of God: 
they give signs, seal, announce, save and destroy, (Rev. vii. 2. 3, x. 6. xiv. 6--9. 
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9, 

It was unavoidable, that, after their return from the Medish- 
Persian Provinces, the Jews of Palestine should regard and 
interpret their own ancient writings according to this more en- 
larged mode of thinking: for just at this time were these wri- 
tings collected and arranged, and some of them, Psalms and 
parts of the Prophets, were unquestionably first written dur- 
ing the Captivity. The circle of their old pastoral state 
now seemed to them too narrow: the God of their fathers 
spoke to them too simply. ‘They began to raise into notice 
assages, Which spoke m a mystical sense; above all, the 
Prophet Daniel served them for this purpose. Into other 
passages a new sense was introduced; till finally the genuine 
plain exposition was almost wholly lost in that art of arts, 
the Cabbala. The Priests and men learned in the scriptures 
became a class of Mobeds and Destur-Mobeds, 


10. 

Above all, these interpreters made use of the beginning of 
the books of Moses, in which God says: “ Let there be light!” 
“Through the word of God,’ says one of the Psalms, “the 
Heavens were made: all their hosts through the breath of his 
mouth. The word of God made his angels winds, his servants 
flames of fire; he spake, and it was done; his word went forth, 
and all the elements obeyed him.” (Ps. citi. 4. cxlvii. 15—18.) 
The Almighty word is represented in the Egyptian destroy- 
ing angel as a warrior descending from the throne of God in 
still midnight: (Wisdom xviil. 14—19) in every messenger, 
who bore a commission from above, walked Memrah, the 
word of God. 

Il. 


As they did the word, so also they personified wisdom, as 
the first-born daughter of God, the Architect of the world, 
the friend of men. (Proverbs vii. 22—31.) This imagery, too, 
was eagerly and richly depicted. (Sirach xxiv. 1—46). Wis- 
dom proclaimed of herself, that she proceeded from the mouth 
of God, that ever present she fulfills all, that she is the Priest- 
ess in the holy tabernacle, and that her rule goes forth from 
Zion over all the earth. 





xvi. L. xx. 1. &e.) Opposed to them stands Satan with his Angels, (Rev. xii. 7:) 
He, the persecutor and accuser, (xii. 9. 10;) the liar from the begining, and the 
father of lies, (John viii. 44.) ‘The whole world, according to John, is divided 
into light and darkness, inte children of God and of Satan, [John i. 6. 10. iii. 19- 
21. viii. 44. xii. 31. xiii. 27. xiv. 30. xvi. 19. 1st John 1--5.]| The other {wri- 
tings of the New T'estament present the same appearance. Let any one read the 
Zendavesta, which is now laid open to us, and he cannot question the origin of this 
un-Mosaic mode of thinking, which he here finds in connected order. 
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12. 
As the word and wisdom, so also they personified other at- 
tributes of God; in Gabriel and Michael his strength: in the 
angel of his countenance, his majesty: in the angei of the cov- 
enant, his goodness and truth. Even the pillar of clouds (Sche- 
chinah) was animated, and became a mediator between God 


and his people. 





13. 

Wher, finally, in spite of all opposition, Platonic ideas had 
found their way into the Jewish system, there arose from the 
strange mixture of the same with the words of Moses (Gen. 
i. 26, 27,) and with the doctrine of the Magi that first and 
celestial man, the proto-type of all worlds and especially of 
the Messiah, (Adam Cadmon:) a fiction unlike anything which 
could have entered the senses of the Attic wise man. 

Je Se De 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GRANDFATHER’S SPECTACLES. 





“Grandfather,” said John, “I am so near sighted, I cannot 
read this fine print, besides, the book is very dull, and there 
are no pictures in it.” 

“Near sighted, are you, child? Come, none of this aflec- 
tation! This is only an excuse for not learning your lesson. 
You are growing lazy, I fear.” 

“ No! grandfather, I am indeed near sighted. Mother says 
I shall one of these days have a pair of spectacles like those 
our new minister wears. She says I must wait till | am 
older, but J want them now, for I shall ruin my eyes unless 
I have them.” 

“Well, child,” said the grandfather, “if you really want a 
pair of glasses, you may use mine, and keep them; I have 
another pair like them.” So saying, grandfather took off his 
spectacles and placed them across the nose of his grandson. 
But they fitted him about as well as a saddle would a mouse, 
or Saul’s armour David. But what was worse still, he could 
not even see through them. All was blur before him. After 
making his eyes ache and swim for some time, he threw down 
the spectacles and the book in despair. “”Tis no use,” he 
said, “I can do better without them, Grandpa!” His mother 
coming in just then, saw his distress, and smiling drew from 
her pocket another pair. “Take these, my son,” she said, 
“and put them on, they are meant for your eyes—I have just 
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bought them for you. Give the others back to grandpa, for 
they suit only old eyes like his.” .The boy did as he was re- 
quested, and to his great delight saw and read with perfect 
ease. 

Let not the young be discouraged, if they cannot at once 
find the form of Faith adapted to their natures. How many 
good souls are trying hard at the present day to see through 
their grand{ather’s spectacles! How many are striving to 
penetrate to the truth through an antique and worn out the- 
ology, which suits only “old eyes;” finding nothing before 
them but pain, confusion, and unprofitableness, till they have 
come to some newer and more living form of faith. Let us 
leave then the old for the old, and take what is good and true 
out of the new forms, and we shall be suited, and get along 
comfortably and peaceably. Ce Pe Ce 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT.—I. 





Among the doctrines of human invention which have been 
ingrafted on the simple religion of the Saviour, there is not 
one to which, at the present day, a greater prominence is 
given, than to that of the atonement. If we enter an ortho- 
dox church, especially in the country, we shall, whatever may 
be the subject of the discourse, find this doctrine brought in, 
in some shape or other; and then the word atonement is gen- 
erally pronounced with that deep solemn intonation of voice, 
which is so well calculated to make an indefinite but solemn 
impression on minds accustomed to receive their impres- 
sions rather through the nervous system than by the under- 
standing. ‘There appears ever to be a kind of abstract mag- 
ical eflicacy attributed to the word atonement, which is inde- 
pendent of the ideas connected with it, or any moral effect it 
may produce; for though among those who profess to believe 
in the doctrine of the atonement; some attach one meaning 
to this word, and others quite a different meaning; yet all 
agree in asserting that a belief in the atonement is absolutely 
necessary to salvation. It is true, that of late some of the 
more enlightened, among the orthodox teachers, have begun 
to speak less dogmatically on this subject. Although they 
still continue to use the word atonement, yet they have very 
much softened down the ideas formerly connected with ter- 
ror. In their hands the doctrine has become a certain shad- 
owy something, of which it is not always easy to seize the 
meaning. With their own departure from the ancient faith, 
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they have also become more liberal towards the sentiments 
of others; and they begin now to think, that this is one of 
those subjects concerning which men may honestly differ in 
sentiment, without forfeiting their christian name and stand- 
ing by a departure from the popular belief. 
nfortunately, however, as among the rest of mankind, so 

among the orthodox, and especially among their teachers, the 
number of the enlightened bears but a small proportion to 
the whole; and the less enlightened are far from being equally 
modest or tolerant. ‘To listen to them one would be induced 
to think that the doctrine of a vicarious atonement (in the 
popular acceptation of those terms,) is the very essence of 
christianity,—the main pillar on which the whole christian 
system rests,—and that a rejection of this doctrine, involves, 
as a necessary consequence, a rejection of christianity itself. 

Where such prominence is given to an article of faith, it be- 
comes our duty carefully to inquire into its precise import; to 
examine the evidence adduced in support of it, and thus to de- 
termine its truth or falsehood; and this is the purpose to 
which I intend to devote the present essay. I enter the 
more willingly on this task, as I have seen with regret, that 
some of our own writers have lately, (in accommodation to 
existing prejudices no doubt) began to make use of the term 
atonement. It is true, these writers use this term according 
to its old original acceptation; but that is, in my opinion, pre- 
cisely where the danger lies. ‘The moment we make use of 
terms in a sense different from that generally attached to 
them, we are liable to be misunderstood, and to mislead others 
as to our true meaning. Of the injurious effects of using terms 
in any other than their common popular acceptation, the very 
subject now under consideration presents a striking example. 

In entering on the task before me, the first question which 
naturally presents itself is: What are we to understand by 
the technical term atonement? Thedifficulty of answering this 
question arises from the difference of sentiment which exists 
among the orthodox in regard to this doctrine. Leaving, 
however, slight shades of difference out of the account, I 
think the orthodox may, in regard to this subject, be divided 
into two classes. The first and most numerous of these, 
hold to the old faith, which teaches, that the atonement is the 
satisfaction which Christ, as our substitute, made to the offen- 
ded justice of the Father, by bearing in our stead and place 
the penalties of the law. According to this system, sin, 
being committed against an infinite being, is an infinite evil, 
deserving eternal punishment, and is incapable of being for- 
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given, unless an infinite substitute or surety should suffer in 
our stead, or bear the penalty of the divine law; and hence 
Christ, the second person in the Godhead, to save mankind 
from the divine wrath, assumed our guilt, and made, by his 
sufferings, satisfaction to the offended justice of the Father, 
the first person in the Godhead. 

The second class of the orthodox, consider the doctrine 
thus set forth, as too strongly stated. ‘They reject the idea 
of a literal imputation, as of a literal substitution; and con- 
sider the sufferings and death of Christ as merely intended to ex- 
hibit God’s abhorrence of sin. According to them God could 
not freely forgive sin without the danger of his justice falling 
into contempt. Toenable Him to forgive the sinner with due 
regard to His honor it was necessary, that an infinite being 
should suffer the penalty due our transgressions; and hence 
Christ suffered and died to vindicate the justice of God. 

Having thus endeavored to ascertain in what manner the 
doctrine of the atonement is held by these two classes, the 
next point to be considered is, in how far either of these sys- 
tems is supported by the scriptures. 

It will, privet, be readily admitted, that the doctrine of 
the atonement is not a doctrine of natural religion; and hence 
that, if it be true, it must entirely rest on the evidence of 
revelation. Now here at once arises a strong presumption 
against its truth from the fact, that the word atonement never 
once occurs in the New Testament, in the sense in which it 
is used in the scheme now under consideration, namely an 
expression of satisfaction made for wrong done. The word 
atonement is found but once in the New Testament, namely, 
in Rom. v. 11, where we read: “And not only so, but we also 
say in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
now received the atonement.” It is to be observed, that the 
Greek word, here translated atonement, is one which occurs 
frequently in the New Testament, and is, in every other in- 
stance translated reconciliation. This too was the true sig- 
nification of the word atonement at the time when our com- 
mon translation of the bible was made. It is a term com- 
pounded of two English words, at and onement, and signified 
simply reconciliation. In proof of this being the true orig 
nal meaning of the word atonement, we have only to refer 
to cotemporary writers. Thus in Shakspeare’s Coriolanus 
we read: 


“ He and Aufidius can no more atone, 
Than violentest contrariety.” 
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And elsewhere in the same author we have: 


“ He seeks to make atonement, 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers.” 


But we need not go to Shakspear to prove that this was the 
original meaning of the term under consideration. In Acts 
vii. 26, we read, that Moses, when he found the Israelites 
contending with each other. would have set them at one 
again, that is, would have reconciled them. Since that time, 
however, the word atonement has undergone an entire change 
of meaning. It is now, in common conversation, never used 
to express the reconciliation of parties who are at variance, 
but is only used to express the satisfaction made for some 
wrong or injury done. On the dangerous consequences of 
thus using, in systematic theology, a term, the meaning of 
which has become completely changed, it would be needless 
to enlarge. These must be sufficiently obvious to every re- 
flecting mind. 

If in the New Testament we do not meet with the word 
atonement, in the sense in which it is used in the Orthodox 
scheme, neither do we meet there with any of the other 
terms which are commonly and necessarily used to express 
the ideas connected with the orthodox doctrine. We would 
look there in vain for the terms satisfaction, substitution, im- 
puted guilt, imputed righteousness, or vicarious suffering ; and 
neither do we find one word indicating that we are to regard 
the sufferings and death of Christ as a scenic representation 
calculated to evince God’s abhorrence of sin. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, that though the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the atonement be not expressly taught in 
the New Testament, yet that we meet with passages there, 
from which it can be clearly inferred. Now the very fact 
that this doctrine is not expressly taught, but rests on infe- 
rences, raises a strong presumption against its truth; for we 
should suppose that a doctrine of so much importance would 
not have been left to be inferred from sundry scattered texts. 
Let us however examine some of the texts principally relied 
on as teaching this doctrine, to see in how far they justify 
the inference drawn from them. 

Christ tells us, that he came to give his life a ransom for 
many.* Paul says, that Christ gave himself a ransom for all.t 
Peter tells us, that we are redeemed with the precious blood 
of Christ;{ and the same thing is said in the Revelation.§ 
In other places we are told that Christ suffered|| and died for 





“*Matt. xx, 28. +1 Tim. ii,6. {1 Pet. i, 18. gRev.v,9. {| Pet. ii, 21. 
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us.* Now if we look carefully at these passages we shall 
find that they say nothing about satisfaction made to the Di- 
vine Justice, nor about imputation either of guilt or of righte- 
ousness. Stripped of their metapherical garb, they simply 
tell us that Christ suflered and died, not in our stead, but for 
our benefit, and to deliver us from the dominion of sin and 
death. We meet frequently with expressions, similar to 
those now under consideration, in profane history, and there 
we never misapprehend their true meaning. Of the heroes 
of our revolution we are told, that they suffered and bled and 
died for the liberties of our country, and that they purchased 
our independence with their blood. Now no one infers from 
this, that there was an agreement with England, that, in con- 
sideration of certain sufferings to be endured, and certain 
sacrifices to be made, that Government was to release us from 
colonial bondage. All understand, that the sufferings and 
sacrifices here spoken of were merely incidental. So too the 
sufferings and death of Christ were incidental in the intro- 
duction of that religion which is to free us from sin and death, 
and lead us to immortality. 

Another text much relied on by some of the Orthodox is 
found Gal. iii, 13, where we read: “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” The 
first question here is: What is meant by the curse of the law? 
This the apostle himself answers in the 10th verse, where re- 
ferring to Deut. xxvii, 26, he says: “For itis written, cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are writ- 
ten in the book of the law, todo them.” ‘The next question 
is: How did Christ detiver us from this curse of the law? The 
answer to the question is: By substituting for a dispensation 
which rigidly required faultless obedience, another in which 
pardon and remission of sin is promised to the repentant 
sinner. But how did Christ become a curse for us? This 
question the apostle himself again answers in the latter clause 
of the 13th verse, where referring to Deut. xxi. 23, he says: 
‘‘For it is written: cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.” Christ therefore became a curse for us, (that is for our 
benefit, not in our stead and place.) by the manner of his 
death, which was by the Jews deemed to be acursed, or to 
impart ceremonial pollution.t 





*1 Thess. v, 10. + That the curse pronounced against those who were hanged, 
was one denoting ceremonial and not moral impurity, appears clearly from the Jat- 
ter clause of the verse referred to, Deut. xxi. 23. The reason there assigned why 
the bodies of those that were hanged should be cursed the same day, is: that the 
Jand might not be defiled. See also John xix. 31, as to the reason assigned why the 
Jews requested of Pilate that Jesus, and those crucified with him, might be put to 
death, and taken down from the cross. 
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Others again-lay much stress on what is found Rom. iii. 
24, 25, where we read: “ Being justified freely by his (God’s) 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God.” Now, 
although the precise import of this text, as we have it here, 
may not be perfectly clear, vet it must be obvious that, were 
it not for preconceived systems, no one would find proofs 
here for the popular doctrine of the atonement; for it says 
not a word about imputed guilt; imputed righteousness; vi- 
carious suffering, or satisfaction made to the Divine Justice. 
But, besides this, persons skilled in Greek say, that the origi- 
nal word here rendered propitiation, never has that meaning 
but signifies the mercy-seat which covered the Ark of the 
Covenant; and that as on that mercy-seat, consecrated annu- 
ally by the blood of victims, the Deity was supposed in a 
particular manner to rest, and to reveal His will: so, Christ 
is here figuratively represented as a mercy-seat, consecrated 
in his own blood, on which the Deity takes His stand to reveal 
His gracious purposes to mankind. 

But the portion of the New Testament, which is, perhaps, 
more than any other relied on to prove the popular doctrine, 
is the epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The writer of that epistle, re- 
ferring to the sacrifices for sin under the old dispensation, and 
particularly to that made on the annual day of atonement, 
compares the death of Christ to it; and hence it is inferred, 
that the death”of Christ is to be viewed as an atonement for 
sin, according to the present popular acceptation of those 
terms. But this inference rests, if I mistake not, on a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of the atonements mentioned in 
the Old Testament; of the true signification of the term sin as 
connected with them; and of the entire meaning of the wri- 
ter of thisepistle. As this point is an important one, I shall 
consider it somewhat in detail. 

The Jews used the term sin, not only to denote moral 
transgression, but also to denote ceremonial impurity. In 
proof of this, 1 would refer the reader particularly to Lev. v. 
and Numb. xix. That the term sin, as connected with the 
Jewish atonements, is to be taken in this latter acceptation, 
will appear abundantly in the sequel. 

The Jewish atonements are to be considered, not as inten- 
ded to make satisfaction for moral transgression; but as arts 
of ceremonial purification. This will appear clearly, when 
we inquire into the occasions on which atonements were wont 
to be made. 
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In the first place, atonements were made far inanimate ob- 
jects; which, of course, were incapable of moral ¢ransgres- 
sion. 

When a building, an altar, a vessel, &c., were set apart tor 
religious purposes, an atonement was made for them; that is, 
certain ceremonies, called by that name, were performed, by 
which they were consecrated to religious uses. See Exodus 
xxix. 36,37; Lev. viii. Ll. This atonement was annually re- 
peated. See Lev. xvi. 

When a house was attacked with a certain species of rot, 
(with the nature of which we are not acquainted, but by-the 
Jews was called leprosy,) the decay was stopped by certain 
prescribed means, and then an atonement was made for such 
house; after which it was again permitted to be inhabited, 
See Lev. xiv. 33-53. 

In the second place, atonements were made for bodily pol- 
lution not caused by moral guilt. 

When persons were attacked with Jeprosy, or certain other 
disorders, or had been accidentally defiled by certain natural 
causes, they were considered unclean, and, as such, incapable 
of joining with the congregation in the public worship of the 
tabernacle. When they were cured of their disease, or 
cleansed of their accidental defilement, an atonement was 
made for them, by which they were restored to their rights 
as members of the congregation. See Lev. xii. xiv. xv. 

In the third place, atonements were made for sins of igno- 
rance, not necessarily connected with moral guilt. 

When any person had unknowingly transgressed any of 
the divine institutions, or had inadvertently defiled himself by 
touching anything ceremonially impure, he was considered 
unclean, and, as such, incapable of joining in the public wor- 
ship of the tabernacle. An atonement was then made for 
him, by which he was ceremonially purified, and restored _ to, 
his religious privileges. See Lev. iv. v. 

In the fourth place the atonement was the ceremonial rite, 
by which persons, who had been guilty of moral transgression, 
were again restored to the privilege of participating in the 
public worship. 

When a person had been guilty of a wilful transgression, 
he was considered as thereby having rendered himself un- 
clean, and unfit to participate in the public worship. — A cere- 
monial purification, called an atonement, was then made, by 
which the ceremonial pollutions was done away, and the 
transgressor restored to his religious privileges. See Lev. 
vi. |-7, We find something precisely analagousin many of the 
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christian churches of the present day, in which a person guil- 
ty of flagrant misconduct is deprived of a particapation in 
the public ordinances of religion, until he has either under- 
goue some penance, or has made a profession of repentance, 
and promised reformation; on the making of which he is re- 
stored to his former standing in the charch. 

That the atonement in the last mentioned case, was a cere- 
monial purification and not a satisfaction made to divine jus- 
tice for moral guilt, is perfectly evident from the following 
considerations: First, the name of tie rite, and all the essen- 
tial ceremonies, are the same in all the four cases. Second- 
ly, the atonement made on the annual day of atonement, was 
an atonement, not only for the people, but also for the sanetu- 
ary, the tabernacle and the altar. It must therefore have been 
a ceremonial purification such as could be common to all, as 
the latter were clearly incapable of moral pollution. But on 
this subject the 15th chapter of Numbers is perfectly deci- 
sive. There the Jewish law-giver, after directing how 
atonement is to be made for those who have been guilty of 
sins of ignorance, forbids the making of atonement for those 
who should sin presumptuously, or with an high hand; and 
directs that such ‘be cut off utterly from the people.’ 

Having thus ascertained, what was the true nature of the 
sacrifices or atonements for sin, made under the old dispens- 
ation, we shall now be better prepared to understand the 
comparison which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
makes between those sacrifices and the death of Christ. 

Who was the writer of that Epistle isnot known. Origen, 
the most learned among the Fathers, and who lived in the 
early part of the third century, declares that in his day it was 
not known who was the author; and what was not then known 
cannot be known now. The common opinion, which ascribes 
this Epistle to the apostle Paul, is by most of the biblical 
scholars of the present day believed to be unfounded.* The 
writer of it, whoever he may have been, was evidently fond 
of allegorizing; and here, as m other allegorical writings, we 
must constantly bear in mind, the opinions which were prev- 
alent at that day, and take care not to press every incidental 
expression, if we would arrive at a correct knowledge of the 
writer’s meaning. 

In this Epistle a parallel is drawn between the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations, and it is the purpose of the writer to 





* Professor Norton, in an excellent and elaborate essay on this subject, published 
some time ago in the Christian Examiner, has proved almost mathematically, that 
this epistle is not the production of the Apostle Paul. 
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shew the great superiority of the latter over the former, and 
to prove, that the Christian dispensation is intended to super- 
sede and do away with the Mosaic institutions. For this 
purpose he attempts to prove the following points: de 

Ist. That Christ was superior to Moses, and the Christian 
superior to the Mosaic dispensation. See chap. iii. and viii. 

2nd. That Christ’s priesthood is of a higher order than the 
Aaronic priesthood. See chap. v. and vi. ; 

8rd. That the sacrifices or atonements of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, sanctified the worshipper only, for a time, and hence 
had to be annually renewed; whereas by the death of Christ 
we are sanctified or made pure forever. See chap. ix. and x. 

4th. That, by the sacrifices of the Mosaic institution, the 
worshipper was only so far sanctrfied, as to be admitted to the 
outer court of the temple, (the high priest alone being per- 
mitted to enter the Holy of Holies, where the Deity was 
supposed to be in a particular manner present, and thus stan- 
ding constantly between the worshipper and his God;) where- 
as, by the death of Christ, we are so sanctified, as to have 
direct access to God. See chap. ix. and x. 

The writer closes this last point by the exhortation, that, 
having now access to the holy of holies, that is, to the imme- 
diate presence of God; we should ‘draw near, with a true 
heart, with full assurance of faith.” See chap. x. 19-22. 

From this analysis of the epistle to the Hebrews it appears, 
that it was the object of its writer to reconcile the Jewish 
Christians to the abolishment of the Mosaic institutions. It 
was well calculated to effect that purpose, but certainly 
not to teach the popular doctrine of a vicarious atonement, 
of which it does not say one word. 

I have thus endeavored to shew, that the proofs brought 
forward from the New Testament in support of the popular 
doctrine of the atonement, fail to establish that doctrine; and 
hence I might well rest this examination here, as that cannot 
be a doctrine of christianity, which finds no support in the 
New Testament. But the importance attached to this doc- 
trine requires, that it should be considered in all its bearings, 
and I shall therefore, in a following number, attempt to shew, 
that that doctrine is at variance with the express declara- 
tions of scripture, and with the clearest dictates of the hu- 
man mind. He 
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RENUNCIATION. 





EXTRACT FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM. 





To dream in sluggish sadness on those hours, 
Whose memory haunts us like the olian lute— 
To dote on images of summer flowers, 
And see the Autumn bearing us no fruit— 
To weep vain tears by night when all is mute,— 
And bear through all the cheerful day a pain 
Suffered to rankle like a poison-root, 
And nursed into a pleasure and a gain— 

Such is of stricken hearts the solace and the bane; 


Unless they re-create the lost ideal 

By living in the present, with the cares 

Of life all thickening around them, instant, real:— 

Unless a manly, active Faith be theirs, 

In whose broad light the sorrow that ensnares 

The groping spirit, is made a golden gift 

And a high honor—’till the sutlerer wears 

His pangs austere as kings their crowns, when swift 
They hasten to new thrones, and their proud eyes uplift: 

Ce Pe Ce 





ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND UNITARIANISM. 


It is natural that Mr. Campbell, having many heresies of 
his own to answer for, should not wish to take the odium of 
those of other men, and should be deeply convinced of the 
truth of the apostolic saying, that “every man must bear his 
own burden.” It is natural, doubtless, that he should dislike 
to be called a Unitarian; but we cannot hold him to have 
acted wisely in his late proceedings with the American Bibli- 
cal Repository. Many things concur indeed at this time, to 
make him draw in the reins of reform, and grow conserva- 
tive. He is getting old, and age naturally leans to established 
opinions. He has founded a Jarge sect, and doubtless thinks 
the time has nearly come for him and his to be admitted to 
the fellowship of the orthodox, and take rank among the es- 
tablished denominations of the land. Now, just at this time, 
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comes Mr. Landis, and in an elaborate article in the Biblical 
Repository, accuses him of Unitarianism. His soul is all on 
fire to repel this dark charge. Hear him in the February 
number of the Millenial Harbinger, solemnly appealing to 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, against the calumnies of Mr. 
Landis. After complaining of various things, he goes on with 
his Jeremiad: 

“ Nor would I trouble your venerable body with the still 
more wicked and outrageous attempts at fostering upon me 
the infamy of Unitarianism; which, with the orthodox and your 
petitioner, is no better than Deism; a faith, or rather an unbe- 
lief,” &c. &c. 

Knowing that a great majority of Mr. Campbell’s church 
in this part of the country are Unitarians, we felt rather as- 
tonished at hearing this sort of slang from Mr. C. against their 
opinions; for, although it was intended to have effect with 
the Presbyterians, still it would be read by his own friends 
also. We wondered what John T. Johnson and Barton W. 
Stowe would think, at finding their opinions called “no better 
than Deism”—entitled an “unbelief rather than a faith,” &c. 
But Mr. Campbell is ingenious enough to provide against this 
difficulty also. In the same number of the Harbinger, fur- 
ther on, we find another article, which was not sent to the 
Presbytery, as we reckon, containing Mr. Campbeil’s answer 
to the question: “What is a Unitarian?” Here he explains 
what he means by his previous remarks. After saying that 
this word “technically denotes one that is opposed to trinity, 
or tri-unity in the Godhead or Deity,” he tells us the sense in 
which he uses the word, which it seems is quite different: 

“T use the term Unitarian in its obnoxious sense, as indi- 
eating one who regards the death of Christ as not for sin nor 
sinners; but for a proof of his sincerity and benevolence. 
With the real Unitarian, no real sin-offering, no real atone- 
ment was needed; and therefore Christ died as a martyr. 
This, with me, is practically no better than Theism. Indeed, 
such a person says he does not believe ‘that Jesus died for our 
sins,’ or ‘that he, the just one, suffered for the unjust.’” 

I would like to ask Mr. Campbell how he reconciles it with 
his ideas of justice, to use in a new, strange and nbnozious 
sense, a word adopted by a portion of his fellow christians to 
express their religious views. Apply secretly any sense you 
choose to a phrase, and then use it in that sense, and you 
may misrepresent and slander the character and opinions of 
any one. Suppose I should say “Mr. Campbell’s Reform- 
ers disbelieve in the immortality of the soul, and in future 
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rewards and punishments;” and by and by should explain 
myself by saying, “1 use the word Reformer in an obnozious 
sense, as signifying a Materialist and Universalist”’ Would 
that be fair? Would that be different from what Mr. C. has 
done? 

Again, I would ask Mr. Campbell where he ever met on 
this orb with a man, professing himself a christian, who re- 
garded the “the death of Christas not for sin nor for sinners?” 
If Christ died not for sinners, whom did he die for?’ For my 
own part, having read pretty generally the writings of Eng- 
lish and American Unitarians, 1am yet to hear of the man 
among them, who “says he does not believe Jesus died for 
our sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God.” For, and on account of the sins of men, Jesus died, 
that he might put them away with their guilt and ruin, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works. 
This is the universal faith of Unitarians. If Mr.C. says itis 
not, he knows more of our opinions than we do ourselves. 

True, there are many theories with regard to the mode of 
atonement or reconciliation, which the Unitarians reject 
as unscriptural and irrational. ‘They do not believe, with the 
old theolegians, that Christ died, 1. To pay a debt to the 
Devil—nor 2. To appease the wrath of God—nor 3. To bear 
as a substitute, the full punishment due to the sinner—nor 4. 
To make it possible for God to forgive the penitent without 
violating the principles of justice—but 5. To manifest the 
love of God so as to touch the sinner’s heart, and bring him 
to repentance and make him fit to be forgiven. The three 
first views are generally rejected by all theologians of the 
presentday. The fourth is perfectly unscriptural, and can- 
not stand the test of inquiry. Christ according to us, and 
according to the Bible, died to reconcile men to God, not God 
to man,—to bring us to Him, not Him to us—to make it pos- 
sible for us to repent and be forgiven, not to make it possible 
for God to forgive the penitent. God always could and 
always did forgive the penitent. “When the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness, he shall save his soul 
alive.” ; 

Mr. Campbell, as it seems to us, talks very vaguely about 
the atonement, and does not appear to fix any precise ideas 
to the language he uses on that momentous subject. He 
talks about a sin-offering, sacrifice for sin, &c., without defin- 
ing what he really means by these phrases. 1 wait with im- 

tience for the discussion of these words which he proposes 
ya the Harbinger. 
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In his letter to the Presbytery, Mr. Campbell says that 
Unitarianism with the orthodox and himself, is no better than 
Deism. In the article for his own people he changes the 

hrase, “This, with me is practically no better than Theism.” 
Was it accidental, this softening off the term when he was 
addressing those among whom were many Unitarians? 

There is one more question which I have to put to Mr. 
Campbell, about this business. Mr. Landis accuses him of 
Unitarianism, and evidently means by this a denial of the 
Trinity. Mr. Campbell says it is false, and that he thinks 
Unitarianism as bad as Deism. But presently he explains 
himself to man not the denial of the Trinity, but the dental of 
the Atonement. 1 would ask, is it right touse words in a sense 
of our own, in denying a charge of this sort? To me it 
seems like equivocation. ; 

In short, Mr. Campbell’s language about Unitarianism when 
talking with Presbyterians and with his own readers 1s so 
different that it can scarcely be reconciled. The name of 
Unitarian is, I fear, the great stumbling block with him as with 
others. He is nota Unitarian, but he “rejects Trinitarian- 
ism because of its unscriptural, unintelligible, and barbarous 

hraseology: regarding it as a system of polytheism.” With 
Dr. Peters | ask, “If nota Trinitarian nor a Unitarian what 
is he?” 

The following passage will bear some criticism: “The 
phrase ‘Supreme Deity,’ 1s tomy mind perfectly Pagan. What! 
have we got one supreme Jove, with his retinue of inferior 
gods and demi-gods? I was once asked by a very conceited 
and self-confident preacher, whether I believed Jesus the su- 
preme God? Had it not been in a worshipping assembly, I 
would have asked him how many inferior Gods he acknowl- 
edged?” 

Before Mr. Campbell permitted himself to ridicule the 
phrase “Supreme God,” he might have remembered that it 
was exactly equivalent to “ Most High God,” a phrase which 
occurs often in the Old, and at least once in the New Testa- 
ment, (Heb. vii. 1.) He was in fact therefore ridiculing the 
language of the Bible, for his objections apply as forcibly to 
the Jatter phrase as the former. As forcibly, but in fact, they 
have no weight in either case. When Melchisidec is called 
priest of the Most High God, the apostle means to declare 
Jehovah supreme over all who are called Gods, not to admit 
them to be such. The Bible calls Jehovah “the Most High 
God,” to express the superiority to all other beings who had 
the name of God. We call the Father “the Supreme God,” 
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to express his superiority to other beings who now bear the 
name of God in the christian world. 

Mr. Campbell is in the habit of speaking withfgreat{con- 
tempt of the whele controversy between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, as perfectly puerile, childish, and unimportant, 
yet preaches sermon upon sermon, and writes page after page 
to show the absolute necessity of using a certain amount of 
water in the act of baptism. ‘The first of these questions he 
considers beneath the notice of a wise man, the last as touch- 
ing the very essentials of Christianity. For our own part, 
we think neither of these questions fundamental, nor yet as 
wholly unimportant; but we hold opinions to be more impor- 
tant than forms and ceremonies, because they have a greater 
influence on the character as coming closer to the soul: opin- 
ions are inward, ceremonies outward. A question which is 
to decide to whom we ought to pray, and which is to deter- 
mine whether mystery, doubt, and blind submission are more 
acceptable than clear convictionsand intelligent worship, must 
needs be more important than that other question (which, 
however, we do not pretend to despise,) “Can a man profess 
Christianity without being wholly covered over with water?” 
Je Fe Ce 





NEW SCHOOL. 


I remember, for it was just on the verge of my youth, the 
burst of joy with which the devlopement of the Unitarian sect, 
as a sect, was hailed in this community, especially by the 
young. The fetters of a time honored tradition were broken, 
and we were free to accept the idea that human responsibility 
Spread over the fact of regeneration; that the grace of God 
was not something foreign and alien from our nature, but an 
element of it; waiting only a kindred touch to come forth 
consciously, and sanctify the whole soul, even up to the stat- 
ure of Jesus Christ. But one pamphlet ever published in this 
country, and that a political one, ever had so extensive a cir- 
culation as the statement of the Unitarian doctrine made by 
Dr. Channing in his sermon at the ordination of Mr. Sparks. 

But since that time what has Unitarianism done? It has 
made headway as a sect—extended itself horizontally it is 
true; and it has in some degree explored its harmonies with 
the orthodox sects, from which it separated itself. But has 
it penetrated more deeply into Truth itself? Hasit taught or 
ever learnt any new secrets of spiritual life? Has it gone on 
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to marry into each other the religious and intellectual life as 
was to have been expected from those who vindicated Jesus 
as a type of the Human soul, and little children as born * of 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” which adult men can only enter 
by being * born again?” Unless we speak of the New School, 
now rising like a phoenix out of the ashes of old Unita- 
rianism, which as a sect seems to have had its day, I think 
we must say no. If we look at Mr. Norton, and some few 
who sympathise with him, we must say, that Unitarianism 
has stopped short at the overthrow of technical error; that it 
did not exterminate the seeds of error; and consequently the 
Unitarian Church has become as formal, as lifeless, nay, as 
bigoted as any other church, ‘This is especially true in those 
parts of the country where Unitariapism is comparatively 
old. In new settlements, with you for instance, where its 
John Baptist work is yet to be done, the glow of the first love 
may be felt. But the same early decrepitude will come upon 
you there, unless you keep true to the original principle of 
an absolute freedom. The superstition of Unitarianism is a 
product of the almost exclusive direction of its studies. The 
sect has been so eager to remand men from the * traditions 
of the Elders” to the Gospel record; and from the commen- 
taries of later times to those of the Apostles; that it has 
ended in giving too great a value to the letter of the record; 
and in too much giving up the inalienable privilege of man, 
which was Jesus’ first principle, and which made him what 
he was,—the privilege of “reading GOD direcily, instead of 
other men’s traditions of him.” Indeed has there ever been 
even an Unitarian who has steadily, and on principle, to any 
great extent himself exercised this privilege as a duty? But 
of what use was it to prove so Jaboriously that the eloquent 
representations of scripture concerning the depravity of men 
were not to be interpreted logically, as a last analysis of the 
nature of man, if we were not to be encouraged by it to open 
our own inward door into the Eternal Spirit. It could cer- 
tainly answer no good end, to mitigate the sentence which 
conscience passes upon our actual life, by striking out of the 
religious vocabulary the term total depravity, unless we im- 
mediately realise the presence in the depths of our souls of 
an all-regenerating element, before which 


**This mortal nature shrinks 
As guilty thing surprised ;?? 


for surely no believers in the distinction between good and 
evil can wish to diminish our sensibility to evil, but only to 
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increase our sense of personal responsibility with regard to 
it. The rejecter of the doctrine of the tetal depravity, no 
less than the believer in it, abhors all evil. He feels it to be 
the privation absolutely of ‘hat moral good which lifts the 
soul of man into the divine life. Religion is something more 
than a negation of traditionary errors. It is the feeling of the 
union of the soul with God. It was relatively important that 
those church errors which practically destroyed the confidence 
of the soul in Reason, by confounding its proper action in 
moral character with that of the appetites, should be done 
away; and Unitarianism, by attacking the term Total Depravi- 
ty, and exposing the logical illusions which have supported it 
under the names of Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, &c., has 
done a service to the present age, born to an inheritance of 
so much historical error. But at best this has been only pre- 
paring the way for men to become religious. A man is not 
a Christian—is not religious—because he knows that the five 
points of Calvinism are false positions, or even because he 
he can prove that no false doctrines are stated in the Bible. 
Unitarians have not done much for man, when they have 
proved that common orthodoxy is false, though we believe 
they have done something. At most they have only done 
what John the Baptist did—prepared the way for the Light 
which lighteth every man who cometh into the world—they 
have not seen that light. 

I must not forget, however, that the so called Unitarian sect 
have always enveloped a large number of individuals, though 
they have made little impression because not banded into a 
party, who have all along kept time to the “dreams of their 
youth,” and never identified Christianity or Truth with the 
fortunes of any sect. These persons, of whom Dr. Channing 
has always been the organ, have always spoken of advance; 
and to them it has been always evident that what was called 
Unitarianism was but the chrysalid of the winged life of Re- 
ligion, which was by and by to soar. These, and the young, 
who never knew the creeping life of any superstition, and 
who demand of the church, in which they are brought up, 
something more than even a clear echo of the Apostolic age, 
constitute a New School, who are asking how may we live 
such a spiritual life as Jesus lived. 

Eastern CorresPONDENCE: 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY AND THE OXFORD 
TRACTS. 


This is the title of a work lately published, from the pen 
of Isaac Taylor, author of “Spiritual Despotism, &c.” It is 
a very able, and as appears to me, unanswerable argument 
against the doctrines and aims of the Oxford Tract writers. 

~The Oxford Tract writers recommend most earnestly, a 
return to the “Ancient Christianity” of the third century, or 
thereabout. They are sick of modern Protestantism, sick of 
Neology, and think that the only care for the diseases of the 
times is to jump back fourteen hundred years, leaping smooth- 
ly over the whole Roman Apostacy, and lighting on the pure 
and happy days of Athanasius and Ambrose. They are in 
love with the past. Their eyes are in their hind-head, not 
their forehead, and if a name is to be coined for them, as 
they are the antagonists of the Neologists, let us call them 
Palaiologists, i. e., Lovers of Old Things. These Oxford wri- 
ters are learned, able, and deeply devout. Their views it ap- 
pears are spreading among Episcopalians both in England 
and America. 

Now, Mr. Taylor’s view of the"matter is briefly this: 

1. His is a very serious business, and likely to produce 
important consequences, and must be earnestly met and pon- 
dered. 

2. It is a fact that the Modern Church depends on the An- 
cient Church, (though he omits to define wherein this consists, 
how far it goes, and where it stops.) 

3. But that the Church in the year 300 or thereabout, was 
essentially corrupt in doctrine and practice can be clearly 
shown. 

4. ‘That the Romish Church was rather an improvement on 
previous Christianity. 

5. That Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory, Athanasius, &c., are 
full of false doctrine and false morals. 

6. That a Gnostic Theology, an Anti-Christian Asceticism, 
and a corrupt state of manners prevailed in the church univer- 
sal, in the times to which the Oxford Tracts would recall use 

7. That therefore it is better to go forward and not back. 

We will extract a few sentences from this pithy writer: 

“T boldly say that popery, foul as it is, and has ever been, 
in the mass, might yet fairly represent itself asa reform upon 
early Christianity.” 

The following quotation from Tertullian seems to be the 
origin of Milton’s famous lines, commencing: 
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**So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower.°—Par. Lost. B.5. 

“ Look at the natural world, and see the plant gradually 
ripening to its fruit, first a mere grain; from the grain arises 
the green stalk, and from the stalk shoots up the shrub; then 
the boughs and branches get strength; thence the swelling 
bud; and from the bud the blossom; and from the flower the 
fruit; which, at the first crude and shapeless, by little and lit- 
tle proceeds, and attainsits ripe softness and flavor. And so 
in religion; for it is the same God of nature and of religion; 
at first in its rudiments only, nature surmising something con- 
cerning God; then by the Law and the Prophets advanced 
to its infant state; then by the Gospel it reached the heats of 
youth; and now, by the Comforter is moulded to its maturity.” 
Page 143.—If rather the Scripture parable “first the blade, 
then the ear,” &c., is not the origin of both. 

“An orthodoxy, logically precise, has served, with many 
an ardent spirit, as the blind of a most corrupt theology.”— 
Page 207. 

“] should urge an opponent to confess that the very best of 
the writers of the Nicene age, say Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Basil, Ambrose, Jerome and the Gregorys, fall far behind the 
Jewish Prophets, as to the notions they convey of the dig- 
nity and purity of the divine nature.”—Page 229. 

“Call Gregory Nyssen a Christian father, and Epictetus a 
heathen philosopher if you please, and I am sure that I could 
take many entire pages from both, and placing them in their 
naked merits before an acute and intelligent Christian reader, 
desiring him from internal evidence alone to endorse each 
quotation with the word Christian or Heathen, and he would 
as often interchange them, as apply them truly.”—Page 233. 

“ Drop a few words borrowed from the Scriptures, and 
substitute a few drawn from the Koran, and then this memoir 
of St. Anthony, by Athanasius, might serve, as toits temper, 
spirit, and substance, nearly as well fora Mohometan dervish 
as for a Christian saint.”,-—Page 278. 

There are many very striking views and interesting passa- 
ges in this, as in the other works of Mr. Taylor. We wish 
we had room for larger extracts. He anticipates that the Ox- 
ford Divines will soon attempt to introduce celibacy into the 
English Church, and he therefore devotes the largest part of 
his work to a consideration of the evils which, even in the 
earliest times flowed out of that system. Je Fe Ce 
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LANE SEMINARY. 


Wednesday, June 10th, was 
the day for graduation of the 
Senior class in this institution. 
In company with a large num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen 
we had the pleasure of being 
present. We were much grat- 
ified to hear that its condition 
is more promising than it has 
been for some time past. Du- 
ring the last year, thirty-one 
students have enjoyed the 
benefits of the seminary; eight 
of whom leave this summer, 
being prepared in the opinion 
of their teachers, for the re- 
sponsible duties of their pro- 
fession. 

We earnestly wish success 
to thisinstitution; not because 
we think it is doing what we 
should like to see done for the 
Western country; but be- 
cause in its own way and 
within its own sphere it is do- 
ing undoubted good. It in- 
culcates freedom of thought, 
speech, action, as far as we 
could reasonably expect from 
the New School Presbyte- 


rians. These gentlemen oc- 
cupy so dubious a position, 
that they must necessarily be 
cautious to avoid misconcep- 
tion. Enemies are ready 
enough to frighten them with 
that symbol of all abomina- 
tions, the name Unitarian; 
which they in conscience are 
bound to reject. For our- 
selves, we have no anticipa- 
tions of seeing them become 
Unitarians. Our friends of 
the “ New Church” say that 
Calvin is a Unitarian now in 
the spiritual world; but we 
have little expectation that 
his followers will become so 
onearth. And we do not de- 
sire that they should. If our 
brethren of other denomina- 
tions will imbibe our princl 
ples and spirit, and freely 
pursue truth, and freely preach 
it, and encourage others to 
do the same, they will gratify 
our hope, far more than if they 
became nominally Unitarians. 
We do not profess to have 
found the whole truth; we 
would have our friends fallow 
the only Lord and Master, not 








his disciples, and both in 
thought and life, express the 
benediction, * Grace be with 
all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” 


anne 


THE WESTERN PEACE-MAKER, 


A NEW PERIODICAL-—OXFORD, OHIO. 


What agrandname! And 
how will you make peace, 
brethren? “By dwelling upon 
the essentials, in which Chris- 
tians agree.” Good! But 
what Christians? Evangeli- 
cal Christians! Ah! Much 
we fear that road does not 
lead to peace. Suppose we, 
the Editors of the Messenger 
should preach Christian union, 
and you should say, “we re- 
joice at these words, they are 
good words, timely words, 
words of promise—we will 
go with you heart and hand 
for Christian union;” and we 
should turn round and say 
with some coolness, “we were 
speaking to Evangelical Chris- 
tians;’ what would be your 
feelings?’ Pretty much what 
ours are now, friends. For 
we presume you would deny 
us the name of Evangelical 
Christians. Leave out the 
name Evangelical as tautolo- 
gical, and worse, 2s exclusive. 
An Evangelical Christian is a 
Christian—a Christian is an 
Evangelical Christian. Do 
not, under pretence and with 
the desire of breaking down 
old barriers, build up a new 
one. Understand us, we do 
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and forever will preach Chris- 
tian union; we offer you the 
right hand of fellowship. If 
you accept it, peace be with 
you! If you reject it; still 
peace be with you! The time 
will come, though perhaps not 
in our day, when all these 
poor divisions will be swept 
away, and the followers of 
Jesus will make one brother- 
hood! So be it! Amen! 


THE CINCINNATI OBSERVER. 


We rejoice to see another 
religious newspaper published 
among us. The only ones 
previously circulating here, 
we believe were the Western 
Christian Advocate, the able, 
and for the most part candid 
organ of the Methodist body; 
and the Universalist paper; 
unless indeed our friend Dr. 
Bailey’s weekly Philanthro- 
pist should be called, as it de- 
serves to be, a religious paper. 
We trust the Observer will 
be as well supported, as we 
know it will be well con- 
ducted. 


A PROUD MONTH FOR CIN- 
CINNATL. 


The month of June has 
witnessed the Examinations 
of the Common Schools—of 
the Cincinnati College—of the 
Woodward College and High 
School—and the exhibitions 
of skill and taste at the Me- 
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chanics’ Fair; and in view of 
these noble institutions we 
cannot but say, “truly the 
lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places.” Our city is 
as full of moral and intellec- 
tual life as it is of business en- 
ergy. Its mind and charac- 
ter advance as rapidly as its 
population and property in- 
crease. 

The Common Schools.—In 
our next number we shall 
give the statistics of these 
schools. We will only now 
say, that the past year has, 
like the years which preced- 
ed it, brought improvement. 
Our citizens are every day 
becoming more alive to the 
importance of these * People’s 
Colleges,” as they have well 
been called. What a re- 
proach is it upon the secta- 
rian spirit of these free States, 
that we cannot follow the ex- 
ample of German and French 
Schools, and make religious 
and moral truth the root, upon 
which to graft all knowledge! 
We feel as yet but imperfectly 
our social duties; though all 
intelligent men are well con- 
vinced that inferest commands 
society to educate every citi- 
zen. Common sense echoes 
the pithy words of Dr. Beech- 
er, “an education is the best 
bill of naturalization.” It is 
well that society has awaked 
to a sense of its true interest. 
But a higher era of improve- 
ment will be introduced, when 
it shall be established as an 
axiom, that every child has 
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a right to the highest educa- 
tion society can give it; and 
that it is the duty of society 
to aid every human being to 
become in character and mind 
all that it is fitted by natural 
endowment to be. Society 
is not yet awake to its duties. 
There are many children, and 
they chiefly among the young, 
who are still shut out from 
the benefits of our schools, 
But we will not, in hoping for 
a time when all children will 
be taught, and all teachers 
suitably honored and recom- 
pensed, be ungrateful to the 
best benefactors of our com- 
munity,—the Fathers and Pa- 
trons of our Common Schools. 
Among our schools we must 
not overlook those for colored 
children, which are supported 
partly by payments from the 
parents, partly by contribu- 
tions, well attended, and un- 
der excellent management. 
Our colored population would 
have been even more improv- 
ed than they are, had they 
not so long been wrongfully 
deprived of the benefit of the 
school-fund, to which they 
contribute their fair propor- 
tion. Every Christian should 
feel it to be his duty to en- 
courage by his presence, co- 
Operation and money, our 
Common Schools. 

The Cincinnati College, 
and the Woodward College 
and High School, are both in 
a flourishing condition. The 
number of scholars is increas- 
ing in each. This we rejoice 








to hear. This multiplication 
of Colleges throughout our 
land will bring one benefit at 
least, that many more young 
men will receive good educa- 
tions. Inthe course of years, 
our larger and older Collegiate 
Institutions will become Uni- 
versilies, where less time will 
be given to elementary in- 
struction, and where young 
men already trained in Col- 
lege, will, under the guidance 
of able lecture ers, and with 
the aid of well selected libra- 
ries, press on to a thorough 
acquaintance with the highest 
branches of knowledge. We 
have regretted that the exam- 
inations of these colleges, 
which have afforded the most 
honorable proofs at once of 
the ability of the professors 
and of the zeal of the pupils, 
have been so thinly attended. 
Our clergy at least should in 
future find or make time to 
be present; and thus encour- 
age the meritorious toils of our 
truly excellent Professors. 
The evening meetings, how- 
ever, have been thronged. 
And our young friends will, 
we trust, allow us to urge 
them to carry out into life 
the high ideal of principle, 
which they in their addresses 
so earnestly presented. Do 
this, brothers! and you will 
bless the communities of which 
you become members, and re- 
pay with interest to posterity 
the benefits bequeathed by the 
past. 


The Mechanics’ Fair.—We 
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trust our friends will be en- 
abled by their receipts at this 
exhibition to do much to pay 
off the debt they with such a 
generous spirit have contract- 
ed. The lectures of the past 
year have been good and well 
attended. By such means as 
classes, lectures, libraries, 
and reading rooms, our me- 
chanics will raise themselves 
toa just level in the social 
scale, and make intelligence 
and character the true test of 
men. We understand that it 
is the intention of the Insti- 
sute during the coming season 
to establish a course of circu- 
lating lectures, if we may use 
such an expression, to be de- 
livered in different parts of the 
city. The plan is an excel- 
lent one. It must attract and 
draw in many, especially ap- 
prentices, who might other- 
wise be mere idlers, and per- 
haps something worse. Suc- 
cess to Mechanics’ Institutes 
every where. 


PROSPECTS OF UNITARIANISM. 


Thirty-two Auxiliary Asso- 
ciations have been formed 
within the past year by our 
energetic Agent, Rev. Charles 


Briggs. The cause of spiri- 
tual freedom prospers in 
Maine. The Association has 


aided twenty Societies, and 
employed twelve Missiona- 
ries during the year in differ- 
ent parts of the country. It 
seems to be determined that 
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the churches at the Kast will 
do their part to the support 
of an Agent at the West. 
Since 1825, the number of 
Unitarian Associations has in- 
creased from 120 to 230. A 
sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars has been given by one 
gentleman in Boston, for the 
purpose of advancing liberal 
Christianity. We are surpri- 
sed and ashamed to hear that 
our theological institution at 
Cambridge is languishing for 
want of funds. Surely our 
Eastern clergy might by a 
slight effort raise out of their 
several congregations a sum 
large enough to endow that 
Institution permanently. Be 
quick, friends! for we intend 
to draw upon your charities, 
no! we will not say charities, 
but the funds you hold in 
trust for the church, in a short 
time. ‘There are young men 
not a few in the valley, strong 
in faith and warm in love, and 
ready in every thing but 
means, to become ministers. 
In some way they must, must 
be educated for this work. 
The harvest is plenteous and 
white; but where are the 
reapers? Western young men 
we must have, whose hearts 
and homes are here, for the 
work of Western Missions. 
Hundreds and thousands there 
are all over this wide land, 
who will be Christians after 
the way called Unitarian her- 
esy, or not atall. There are 
many whom even the Chris- 
tians and the Campbellites 
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will not gather in; and whom 
it is our duty to seek out and 
save. We ought to send out 
our preachers throughout the 
land, preaching “Liberty, Ho- 
liness, and Love.” Where 
are these preachers? Cam- 
bridge will never give us men 
enough. We rejoice to hear 
that Mr. Conant, of Chicago, 
who has so long been a lay- 
preacher, has gone to Cam- 
bridge to prepare himself for 
the Ministry. At Erie, the 
Society, which of late have 
had an Episcopal clergyman, 
have invited Messrs. Hosmer, 
Emmons, and Cruft, to preach 
for them. At Warren, Mas- 
sillon, Zanesville, Springfield, 
Dayton, and other places in 
this State, they wish to hear 
our preachers. ‘There are 
several openings, too, in Ken- 
tucky. At Madison, Indi- 
ana, but for the depressed 
state of money matters a So- 
ciety could probably be form- 
ed. The Unitarian denomi- 
nation must have more preach- 
ers here, or else prove itself 
faithless to duty. 





Quincy, ILuinors, June 9th, 1840. 


Dear Sir:—Your ‘ Mes- 
senger” has again made its 
appearance among us, and 
though needless to add, 1 must 
say that we rejoice at its re- 
turn. We have long desired 
to hail its re-appearance, and 
now hope that it may not 
again disappear. The plan of 
the work meets with the cor- 
dial approval of all who have 








perused it. You ask, who 
will volunteer to become 
agents for it? I reply, that 
the person whose name | now 
transmit, offers to do all in 
his power to extend its circu- 
lation. 

Perhaps your readers may 
be pleased to hear something 
of the progress of our new 
Society in this place. For 
their information, I will state 
that, through the kindness and 
exertions of our esteemed 
friend, Rev. Mr. Eliot of St. 
Louis, we have been provided 
with funds from the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, 
for the support of preaching 
for six months, commencing 
in March last. Since that 
time, Rev. W. P. Huntington 
has been laboring with us, and 
at the expiration of his term, 
he goes to Hillsborough, to 
spend six monthsat the char ge 
of the American Unitarian 
Association. Through the 
liberality of our friends at St. 
Louis and the East, we have 
been enabled to commence 
the building of a small house 
of worship, which will prob- 
ably be completed in the 
month of August. In the 
mean time, we shall endeavor 
to make arrangements for 
regular services. As yet, our 
numbers are small, and our 
means limited; but we hope, 
by perseverance and a little 
aid from our friends abroad, 
to build up a large congrega- 
tion of liberal Christians. Our 
prospects are certainly en- 
couraging. 
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The Circular, published in 
your May number, has been 
discussed by our Society, and 
a vote, approving of the ob- 
ject therein stated, passed. 
In concert with the opera- 
tions of the American Unita- 
rian Association, that propos- 
ed in the Circular will do 
much in advancing the cause 
of truth and a rational Chris- 
tianity. May it accomplish 
all that the most sanguine 
anticipations of its founders 
have desired. 

Yours, respectfully. 


Quincy, IturNors, May &th, 18-40. 
To the Editors of the Christian Regis 
ter: 

Dear Sin:—At a meeting 
of the members of the Second 
Congregational Society, in this 
place, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adop- 
ted: 

Resolved, That our friends 
at St. Louis, Mo., at Worces- 
ter, Lowell, Duxbury, Fitch- 
burg and Cambridge, Mass., 
Keene, N. H. and other places 
in New England, who have 
contributed money to aid our 
Society in building a sanctu- 
ary, are tendered our heart- 
felt and lasting thanks. 

Resolved, That these our 
distant friends be informed, 
that the erection of a small 
plain Church is now under- 
taken by this society, which 
without their timely aid, 
would not have been com- 
menced. 
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Resolved, That such indi- 
viduals in Boston and its vi- 
cinity as have generously con- 
tributed books, will long be 
held in grateful remembrance 
for such proofs of their friend- 
ly interest in our religious 
welfare. 

Resolved, That a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to 
the pastors of the Unitarian 
Churches in the places above 
mentioned, to be communica- 
ted to their respective socie- 
ties. 


A CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 
~ Inthe numbers of the Ame- 
rican Biblical Repository for 
January and April, 1839, is a 
review of “Campbellism,” the 
chief object of which, is to 
show that Mr. Campbell and 
his followers reject the Trin- 
ity and Deity of Christ, and 
thus to “fasten on him the in- 
famy of Unitarianism.” In 
this there is nothing peculiar 
or curious any more than in 
the attempt of political par- 
ties to fasten on each other 
the name of Federalist or 
Tory. But it is rather re- 
markable that in the number 
for January, 1840, of this 
same periodical there should 
be found an article, advocat- 
ing the essential principles of 
Unitarianism, and giving Uni- 
tarian explanations to the 
principal proof texts on the 
other side, and that this arti- 
cle should be written by a re- 
spected Presbyterian brother, 


and published by the learned 
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Dr. Peters, without any word 
or comment, or expression of 
dissent. It is curious that in 
the heat of their attack on 
Campbell for his Unitarian- 
ism, they should be quietly 
advocating Unitarian opin- 
ions themselves. This is cu- 
rious, but this is the fact. 

The article to which I refer 
ison the “Sonship of Christ,” 
and is from the pen of the 
Rey. Lewis Mayer, D. D, 
York, Pa. His theory is that 
God dwelt in Christ, in all 
his fullness, and he denies 
the common view altogether 
of the Second Person of the 
Deity, being united with the 
man Jesus, He gives the 
Unitarian explanation to John 
i. 1., and to Hebrews i., to 
tomans ix. 5., &c. I hope 
that this article will be pub- 
lished as a tract by the Uni- 
tarian Association. We may 
give some extracts from it 
hereafter. 


DEATH OF THE REV. DR. ” 
THAYER. 


We regret to hear, just as we 
are closing this page, of the 
death of this distinguished and 
venerable clergyman—one of 
the oldest, we believe, of the 
Unitarian denomination in 
New England. He died at 
Rochester, N. Y. on the 22d 
ult. after an illness of only a 
few hours, of an affection 
of the heart. He had been 
settled at Lancaster, Mass. for 
nearly half a century. 





